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5s the Army... 
As Negroes See Kt 


Condensed from Annals of Political Science 


By Walter White 


TEACHER in a well- 

known Negro college in 

the South was discussing 

the war with one of his 
students a few months ago. In 
the midst of their conversation, 
the student, who had been calm 
and objective, suddenly exclaimed 
with infinite bitterness, “I hope 
Hitler wins!” 

My friend the teacher looked at 
him in amazement and asked the 
student why he made such a state- 
ment. 

“Because,” the student answer- 
ed with burning intensity, “I am 
convinced that is the only thing 


that will teach these white people 
some sense — their knowing what 
it means to be oppressed.” 

“But don’t you realize,” the 
teacher said, “that conditions 
would be even worse under Hit- 
ler?” 

“They can't possibly be any 
worse than they are for Negroes 
in the South right now,” was the 
student's answer. ‘“The Army jim- 
crows us. The Navy lets us serve 
only as messmen. The Red Cross 
refuses our blood. Employers and 
labor unions shut us out. Lynch- 
ings continue. We are disfranchis- 
ed, jim-crowed, spat upon. What 
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more could Hitler do than that?” 


I thought the outburst of the 
student to be the bitterness of a 
single sensitive person. But I was 
due for a rude awakening when a 
few months later I spoke to an 
audience of several thousand in a 
Midwestern city, most of them 
Negroes. I told the story of the 
Southern student as an illustration 
of the kind of dangerous, short- 
sighted thinking which Negro 
Americans had to guard zealously 
against. To my surprise and dis- 
may, the audience burst into such 
applause that it took me some 
thirty or forty seconds to quiet it. 


The pressure of public opinion, 
and particularly the protests of 
Negroes themselves, has resulted 
in a modest modification of some 
of the items in the indictment of 
the Southern student. The Navy 
has agreed to accept Negro volun- 
teers in other than the messmen 
division; but in doing so it is 
made very explicit that Negroes 
can serve only in segregated units 
and only under white officers for 
some time to come. The Red Cross 
has agreed to accept the blood of 
Negro donors, but is segregating 
the Negro blood on orders from 
the Army and Navy. 


The Negro’s opinion of the 
Army is part and parcel of his 
awareness of the enormous margin 
between the preachment and the 
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practice of democracy by Ameri- 
can whites in other branches of 
the armed services. 


In all fairness to the Army, 
however, it must be said that it 
has been much more alert and has 
done far more towards integra- 
tion of the Negro into the Army 
than has the Navy. Judge Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey of the Selective Service 
Administration, and other War 
Department officials have been 
notable in their efforts to eradi- 
cate or to lessen the color line. 
General Hershey, for example, at 
the inception of the daft, issued 
directives and followed them up 
vigorously to insist that Negroes 
be on draft boards, that they be 
permitted to serve on the basis of 
qualificaions as clerks and in 
other capacities in the administra- 
tion of the Selective Service. 


To the amazement of a good 
many officials in Washington, this 
experiment has been remarkably 
successful. More than eighteen 
hundred Negroes are now serving 
on draft boards throughout the 
country. There has been no fric- 
tion or difficulty of any sort, even 
in the South. One board serves a 
district in which only 36 per cent 
of the population is colored. A 
Negro is chairman of the buard. 
He and his two white fellow mem- 
bers have established a record of 
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efficiency and effectiveness. 

Another remarkably successful 
experiment by the War Depart- 
ment has been in the training of 
officers. In World War I, Negro 
officers were trained in a segregat- 
ed camp at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Even this was achieved only after 
a long and arduous campaign to 
overcome the opposition to having 
Negroes serve as officers. But in 
World War II, Negro and white 
officers, Southern and Northern, 
are being trained in the same 
schoels — even in the deep South. 
There have been no difficulties, 
and the men are learning to 
know and to respect each other as 
fellow Americans fighting in a 
common cause to preserve the de- 
mocratic way of life. 


But the Army, unfortunately, 
has not as yet been courageous 
enough to extend this democratiz- 
ing process to the vaster number 
of men who are serving as pri- 
vates. Many young white and col- 
ored men of draft age have peti- 
tioned the War Department to 
establish at least one division in 
which both white and Negro sol- 
diers might serve. But the War 
Department has given no indica- 
tion as yet that it will yield to 
these entreaties. 

Thoug. it is hoped that colored 
soldiers do have the respect of 
many white soldiers, evidence 
piles up that there are a great 
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many soldiers, particularly those 
born in states like Mississippi, 
who have not overcome the atti- 
tude towards Negroes which is 
characteristic of white Mississip- 
pians. Attacks by such soldiers on 
Negroes continue, even in North- 
ern camps. Fantastic and untrue 
stories about the Negro have been 
spread in foreign countries to 
which Ameican Expeditionary For- 
ces have been sent. 


Recently I talked with a Negro 
in the American Army Transport 
Service who had just returned 
from Australia. He told me of an 
experience he and some of his 
friends, also employed in the 
Transport Service, had had in a 
bar in Melbourne, Australia. A 
distinguished - looking Australian 
stood at the bar and looked quizzi- 
cally at the group of colored men. 
Later he walked over to them and 
asked if they were from the United 
States. When told that they were 
Americans, the Australian exclaim- 
ed with great surprise, “You 
aren’t at all like we have been 
told to expect!” 


Upon being asked what the Aus- 
tralians had been told to expect 
and by whom they had been told, 
the Australian replied, “We were 
told by white American soldiers 
who preceded you that all Negroes 
are cannibals, illiterates, savages, 
and that they will rape our wo- 
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men. We were also told that all of 
you are ragged and diseased.” 
But perhaps even more dange- 
rous to the cause of the United 
Nations and the success of their 
war efforts is the effect of the ra- 
cial prejudice of some of the Am- 
erican soldiers who have been sent 
to the Orient. Disturbing rumors 
come from India that some of 
the American white troops sent 
there from Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas have at- 
tempted to treat the Indians as 
these soldiers were accustomed to 
treat Negroes in Mississippi. And 
from China come stories that 
similar actions there have created 
situations which have made it ne- 
cessary for Chiang Kai-shek to 
appeal to the Americans to treat 


people of China in such fashion as 
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to cause them to respect the count- 
ry from which the American sol- 
diers have come. 

The basic crticism of the Army 
and of the entire war program by 
Negroes is that, while some con- 
cessions have been made and 
some improvements in integration 
of Negroes have come about, the 
concept of the Negro as a second- 
class citizen in the minds of Go- 
vernment and of white people 
generally has not been changed. 
Negroes do not expect attainment 
of utopia overnight. But they see 
traditional ways of life of Ameri- 
cans dislocated under the impact 
and necessity of war, and they 
cannot understand why there can- 
not be some changes, or at least 
the beginning of changes, so far 
as racial attitudes are concerned. 


WHEN a Negro janitor was promoted in a war plant 
on Long Island, some white workers threatened to strike 
rather than work beside him. 


“You see that bridge over there and those docks?” 
their foreman asked them. ‘Who do you think is guard- 
ing them and all of the vital areas in New York? Negro 
soldiers! If they are good enough to guard this city and 
keep you safe, they're good enough to work and earn 
a living the same as you men.” That little speech struck 
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out the strike. 


James Morgan, Boston Globe 


{ Where others murder the classics, 
Hazel Scott merely commits arson 


She Made fie Respectable 


Condensed from Time 


O shapely brown shoul- 
ders and a round, roguish 
face, framed in a triangle 


of white light, showed 
above the grand piano’s shining 
ebony. From the keyboard Chop- 
in’s Minute Waltz flowed fleetly, 
ripplingly. For a while it surged 
along according to Chopin. 

Then watchers saw an impish 
flicker of a smile, an insinuating 
movement of a shoulder. Came 
the first suggestion of a hot lick; 
another, and another. Then Hazel 
Scott began to “break it down,” 
and was off in a wild melange of 
pianistics, sweet, hot, Beethoven 
and Count Basie. 

Her fans had known all along 
what was coming. Hazel Scott, 
star Negro entertainer of Manhat- 
tan’s Cafe Society Uptown, was 
doing what she does best, the 
thing that has lifted her into 
showdom’s top rank and made 
her this season's Manhattan sen- 
sation: swinging the classics. 

But where others murder the 
classics, Hazel Scott merely com- 


mits arson. Classicists who wince 
at the idea of jiving Tchaikovsky 
feel no pain whatever as they 
watch her do it. She seems cooly 
determined to play legitimately, 
and for a brief while, triumphs. 
But gradually it becomes apparent 
that evil forces are struggling 
within her for expression. Strange 
notes and rhythms creep in, the 
melody is tortured with hints of 
boogie-woogie, until finally, hap- 
pily, Hazel Scott surrenders to 
her worse nature and beats the 
keyboard into a rack of bones. The 
reverse is also true; into ‘Tea for 
Two” may creep a few bars of 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune”. Says 
wide - eyed Hazel: “I just can’t 
help it.” 

Hazel got this lucrative bad 
habit while quite young. Born in 
Trinidad, she had lived in New 
York's Harlem most of her life. 
When she was a sober little girl 
of 13, she was given free piano 
lessons by a teacher in the Juilli- 
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ard School. Her teacher got sick - 
the lessons stopped. She kept on 
studying the classics herself, but 
to relieve boredom, now and then 
sneaked in a few siray blue notes 
and hot syncopations. This be- 
came instinctive to the point of 
a wonderful vice. 

At 15, after her father’s death, 
she became pianist in an all-fe- 
male band. Three years later she 
stopped a Broadway show, “Sing 
Out The News”, with her sultry 
rendition of ‘Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jones.” But her break came 
with a chance to fill in for ailing 
Blues Singer Ida Cox at Barney 
Josephson’s downtown Cafe So- 
ciety, a Manhattan Mecca for jazz 
connoisseurs. Result: Hazel Scott 
has been entertaining Cafe Society 
audiences ever since. 

Two years ago Showman Jos- 
ephson opened a Cafe Society 
Uptown to house her art with 
greater swank, now finds it 
packed nightly with Scott fans; 
socialites, Broadway sophisticates, 
savants-about-town. Celebrities re- 
gard her with reverence, movie 
stars ask her for autographs. 
When Lieut. Commander John 
Duncan Bulkeley (“They Were 
Expendable”) came to New York, 
he picked out Hazel Scott on the 
welcoming platform, greeted her 
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with “I’ve always wanted to meet 
you, Miss Scott.” 

Last spring Hollywood Director 
Gregory Ratoff, in Manhattan on 
a talent hunt, filmed a few se- 
quences of Entertainer Scott at 
the piano, took them back to Hol- 
lywood to insert in a new Jack 
Oakie-Don Ameche picture, — 
“Something To Shout About.” 
jColumbia officials saw the se- 
quences, quickly revamped the 
film, wrote a fat part for her, 
brought her out to Hollywood. 
Then Ratoff discovered her dusky 
singing voice. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you 
could sing?” demanded Director 


Ratoff in his unreproduceable 
dialect. 

Replied Hazel: “You didn’t 
ask me.” 


Now back in Manhattan, Hazel 
Scott is leading the life she likes 
best; three appearances nightly; 
daytime hours in and out of her 
new stucco house in suburban 


White Plains, where she some- 
times grubs in her Victory garden, 
more often listens to recordings. 

Her ambition: to play the class- 
ics straight. In five years, she be- 
lieves she will be ready for a 
strictly long-hair Carnegie Hall 
recital. But no one else thinks for 
a minute that Hazel Scott could 
ever play a whole evening of ab- 
solutely straight piano. 


j 


{ Human dignity of both races . 


easier to look at now 


Dignity: White and Black 


Condensed from Chicago Times 


By Carl Sandburg 


HE human diginty of the 

American Negro becomes 

easier to look at now than 

at any time since white 

men bought, stole and kidnaped 

the first black folk brought from 
Africa to this country. 


And it might be asked, without 
getting unfair or indecent with 
anybody, whether the diginity of 
the white man ever sunk lower 
than it did when for a century and 
a half he took his sailing ships to 
African shores, loading them with 
naked Negroes fitted by the hund- 
reds in “spoon fashion” so no car- 
go space would be wasted, ship- 
ping this human livestock across 
tropic seas at a high death rate, 
with a sanitation so vile and odors 
of such reek that sailors said when 
the wind was right you could 
smell a slave ship five miles away. 


And when a man begins talking 
along this line there is a certain 
minority of American citizens 
north and south — a minority 
growing smaller as time goes by— 


and they have a standard question 
to ask as though you are floored 
and out of breath with nothing to 
say when this question hits you 
in the face. 


This question—and there are 
those who think it is an unanswer- 
able looloo--runs like this: “Would 
you want to marry a nigger? 
Would you like to have one of 
your daughters marry a nigger?” 

This is supposed to choke off 
any discussion you might want to 
start around the question of whe- 
ther the Negro soldier in this war 
has as much a right as the white 
soldier to any or all of the Four 
Freedoms. 


I remember when a Chicago 
newspaper in 1909 sent me to the 
Negro district, having then a pop- 
ulation above 150,000 and I wrote 
a series of stories about living 
conditions there of slums, of fam- 
ilies in single rooms with bad 
plumbing and leaky ceilings, of 
scampering rats interfering with 
human sleep, of high rents and 
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protected gamblers and workless 
soldiers just back from overseas 
service—and a couple of times I 
got phone calls from shrill-voiced 
birds asking: “Do you call your- 
self a white man?” and warning: 
“Look out or you'll get your trim- 
mings one of these nights!” 

So I learned that you must be 
careful how you bring up any 
question concerning the Negro, 
even grave community questions 
such as, “Where does the Negro 
hoodlum, stickup, rapist, come 
from? Is it possible there would 
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be fewer of these if more Negro 
youth had better chance at living 
clean, at getting jobs that are not 
dead end, at living just a little 
more free from discrimination 
and hate?” 

The slums get their revenge, al- 
ways somehow or other their re- 
tribution can be figured in any 
community. 

No slum is separate from its 
community. Thousands of mean 
and sinister secrets stretch out in 
definite bonds from the slum to 
the outside world. 


K Depends Whos At Bat 


THE AGGRESSOR who wages war at his con- 


venience and on ground that he picks himself always has 
two strikes on any defender. One day, without two 
strikes against us, we will be batting; and the American 
and British batting order will turn out to be ten times 
as good as it looks now. 

Field Marshal Sir John Dill (until recently British 
Chief of Staff and now in Washington) and I were talk- 
ing in this simile, and I told him a story which he later 
said he used to the troops: 

A stranger saw a colored baseball team playing in 
a field in a southern town. He asked one of the boys what 
the score was. 

“We're behind, 18 to nothing.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “you don’t look very dis- 
couraged with a score like that.” 

“Discouraged? We aren't discouraged. We haven't 
come to bat yet.” 

_ Henry J. Taylor in “Time Runs Out” (Doubleday, Doran) 


in Bataan but not in Chicago 


HERE IS a place in our 

town where I frequently 
eat lunch. The proprietor 

—let’s call him Casey, 

though that isn’t his name—is a 


pleasant Irishman with a friendly 
word and smile for all comers 


Something happened there the 
other day that troubled me very 
much. Two of our stenographers 
went in to Casey’s for a snack, 
taking with them a new girl who 
has just begun to work in our off- 
ice. When Casey saw her he 
stopped smiling and shook his 
head. She was not welcome. She 
was just as clean as the girls she 
was with and just as well dressed. 
She was also just.as well educated 
—better, im fact, for she is a 
university graduate. But Casey 
would not serve colored people. 
She would have to go somewhere 
else for her roast beef sandwich 
and cherry pie. 


The girls told me about it, and 
I felt sick. The next time I went 
there I asked for Casey. He came 


{ White and brown eat together 


Bataan On Business 


Condensed from Christian Century 


By Helen Cody Baker 


and sat at my table and we had 
quite a talk. I told him what I had 
heard, and he said, “Yes, that’s 
just the way it happened.” He 
said he had been in the business 
thirty years, and he knew that if 
he didn’t draw the line he’d lose 


«money. “It just doesn’t work,” 


he told me. 

“It works in the office,” said I. 

“It won’t work here, said Cas- 
ey. 

“It didn’t always work in of- 
fices. Somebody had to begin.” 

“Well, I’m no pioneer,” said 
Casey. “I haven't got that much 
courage.” 

“Don’t talk to me’ said I, 
“about the courage of the Irish.” 


But that didn’t work, either. 
So I tried a new line. “You've had 
a sign up over the bar for months. 
It says, “We are proud to be A- 
mericans.” What does it mean to 
be an American?” 

“I fought in the last war,” said 
Casey. “I'll fight in this one—if 
they'll have me.” 
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“What for?” 

“Why, for the United States, 
of course!” said Casey. And his 
face got red. 

“Seems to me I remember hear- 
ing something, somewhere, about 
all men being created free and 
equal.” 

Casey waved his hand impa- 
tiently: “Look,” he said. “This is 
business.” .. . 

So it is. Business as usual. And 
maybe it’s not my business. 

Then I went home, feeling very 
low in my mind. On the radio I 


Situations Wanted 
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heard an army officer who has just 
come home from the Philippines 
tell how our boys had nothing to 
eat for three months but rice and 
mule meat, and how they fought 
side by side with men whose skins 
are of another color. 

And suddenly it seemed very 
queer and wrong to think that 
white men and brown men could 
fight and die and share the same 
mule meat and rice in the Philip- 
pines while white girls and brown 
girls could not eat together at Cas- 
ey’s place in Chicago. 


ALTHOUGH the 1940 census shows that Negroes 
have left the rural areas of the South by the thousands, 
more than three-fourths of the Negroes still live in the 
South; and it is there that they have made one of their 
greatest contributions to our life. Negro labor made pos- 
sible King Cotton and the culture of the South. After 
1810 cotton production doubled every 10 years for the 
following three decades. By 1840 Negro labor produced 
two-thirds of the world’s cotton supply, and by 1938 we 
produced four times as much cotton as the rest of the 
world. Tobacco, rice, and sugar are also stories of 
achievement of Negro work. Such inventions as those 
by Banneker (first American clock), McCoy (lubricating 


devices for locomotives), 


and Woods (electrical air 


brakes) bear witness to Negro inventive genius. George 
Washington Carver is still enriching our science and life 
with his discoveries in plant and soil research. 


As he did for cotton and tobacco, the Negro 


can 


bring precious billions to man-hours of labor to American 
industry's battle of production. 


Security Review, July, 1942 


{ Karamu House shows art can 
flourish in the slums 


I, Too, Sing America 


Condensed from Common Ground 


By Jo Sinclair 


HERE IS a street called 
Central Avenue which 
cuts through the dimly lit 
squalid heart of the slums 

of Cleveland, Ohio. It isa Negro 
street. Its identification signs are 
beer joints and crumbling tene- 
ments, pawnshops, the home re- 
lief station that is housed now in 
what used to be a branch office 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. 

It is difficult to see the stars 
on Central Avenue. The ceiling is 
too low; the electric signs flash 
off and on, off and on, obscuring 
the view; BAR B-Q, DRINKS, 
LOANS MADE HERE, DINE 
AND DANCE. 

This is the street where the bat- 
tered magical walls of Karamu 
House rise above the tenements— 
a fantastic, beautiful house within 
the core of industrial America. 

Karamu, which started purely 
as a neighborhood house, has be- 
come famous as America’s fore- 
most Negro art center. The com- 
munity soil has been turned with 
four singular spades - - music, 


dance, pictorial and plastic arts, 
and theatre - - and the upturned 
earth steams with richness and fer- 
tility. 

The Gilpin Players of Karamu 
Theatre, for example, are known 
as America’s oldest and finest Ne- 
gro theatre group. 

The Karamu Dancers at the 
New York World’s Fair excited 
top newspaper and public com- 
ment and finally were photo- 
gtaphed for Life Magazine as the 
exponents of a unique American 
art. 

The Karamu artists have been 
shown at Cleveland’s own art mu- 
seum and in competitive exhibits 
throughout the country. 

As for the fourth shining spade, 
Karamu singing permeates the 
neighborhood. It rings through 
Porgy and is echoed in the twist- 
ed, crumbling houses up and 
down the street, where the women 
stand in their kitchens near stove 
or sink. 

Karamu is a word taken from 
Swahili, the most widely used 
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African language; it means “‘place 
of feasting and enjoyment.” It 
may also mean “center of the 
community.” Russell and Rowena 
Jelliffe, the directors of the House, 
like both translations, for Kara- 
mu is both these things to Cent- 
ral Avenue, Karamu is art (with- 
out the capital A), which people 
can take out of themselves and 
use as food and drink.Karamu is 
people, and the Jelliffes have been 
very close to people for more than 
twenty-five years, ever since they 
founded this house. 

This is where the real story of 
Karamu House begins. Rowena 
and Russell Jelliffe were made 
aware of art. The word practical- 
ly bounced off the heads of the 
people jammed in the house and 
struck the directors between the 
eyes. 

They saw men and women mak- 
ing shy efforts to decorate the 
walls of the house. Child after 
child broke into dance steps as 
quickly as into laughter. People 
“made believe” through the day, 
as if they were acting out delicious 
little plots with themselves. It was 
as though the house contained a 
thousand seething little centers of 
music and drama and dancing. 

There was only one “natural 
and next” step. “We're going to 
experiment,” Rowena Jelliffe said 
firmly to her husband. 

“With theatre — first.” 
So the Jelliffes started a child- 
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ren’s theatre at Karamu. Before 
they could take a really deep 
breath, it was such a success the 
older youths and adults were roar- 
ing for a theatre of their own. 

They got it. And within a few 
years Cleveland was coming down 
to the slums ‘to see productions of 
plays written by top American 
playwrights. 

That was the start of the fam- 
ous Gilpin Players and, at the 
same moment, the beginning of 
Karumu's famous program of 
welfare-via-the-arts. “It was a nat- 
ural flowering,” Mrs. Jelliffe says, 
her eyes glowing. “They are born 
singers and dancers, you see. And 
of course the gayety, the humor, 
the abandon of the Negroes are 
things that are very basic to 
America. They have the blessed 
capacity to laugh at themselves, 
and with people.” 

Nothing happened too easily or 
too soon. The new group went 
along hapazardly, very much an 
average little theatre group, until 
the evening when the late Charles 
Gilpin came to see them perform. 
Gilpin, one of the great Negro ac- 
tors of all time, was making a 
Cleveland appearance in ‘“Empe- 
ror Jones.” 

After their performance, Gilpin 
spoke to them. “Why don’t you 
take yourself seriously and really 
do something?” he said. “Make 
this a real Negro theatre, maybe 
the best in the world. If there 
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aren’t plays, get somebody to 
write them.” Then he wrote a 
check for fifty dollars to prove his 
point. 

The group named themselves 
the Gilpin Players of Karamu and 
immediately went to work. They 
gave performances wherever there 
was a chance of getting people to- 
gether-in barns, in poolrooms, in 
beer halls. They made their own 
costumes and scenery, designed 
their own sets, spread their own 
publicity. They saved every cent. 
Eventually they got their own 
theatre. 


_ They made it themselves, out of 
an old abandoned poolroom in a 
building next door to the house. 
They got seats for the theatre, for 
example, by buying (on credit) the 
pews of a nearby church. Reflect- 
ors were made of five-gallon al- 
cohol tins they begged from the 
neighborhood bootleggers. 


Today, after nineteen years of 
continuous play production, with a 
record of close to one hundred 
and fifty different plays, the 
“Gilps” are real American theatre. 
The only subsidy they ever had 
was Charles Gilpin’s fifty-dollar 
check. 


One experiment often will give 
vent to other, if the “scientists” 
are eager enough. Karamu has 
been eager for twenty-five years, 
and the experiments have popped 
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like firecrackers across Central 
Avenue. 


The one that produced the now 
famous Karamu Dancers came 
about very simply. The Gilpins 
put on a play that called for dan- 
cers. “We need dancers!” they 
cried, looking around their world. 

So there were dancers! A small 
group started in the usual Karamu 
way. Talent was discovered; the 
group grew steadily in size and 
art. After all, Central Avenue lov- 
ed to dance, as well as sing. 


The dancers write much of 
their own choreography now, and 
several compose music for the 
group just as some of the Gilp- 
ins have written original plays and 
skits for themselves. 


“We must have scenery,” cried 
the Gilpins. “We need costumes. 
We need small objects made of 
stones, painted pictures, decorated 
walls. We need.” 

So the Karamu people began 
painting, designing sets and cos- 
tumes. Now they were creating 
lithographs, oils, and prints fine 
enough to be placed on exhibit in 
museums far from the crumbling 
dust of Central Avenue. 


To the theatre were added the 
little arts and crafts workshop 
next door, and, next door to that, 
a tiny exhibit-and-sales-room, 
named Bokari—the Swahili word 
for “market place.” Cleveland 
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came to buy the products of Kar- 
amu 


On an October night in 1939 
there was a fire at Karamu House. 
In the morning, Central Avenue 
woke to find its theatre had been 
destroyed. 


Now, this year, a new Karamu 
House will be built. Friends 
throughout the country are help- 
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ing raise the $500,000 needed to 
build and endow fireproof build- 
ings, dignified clean walls, ade- 
quate working facilities. And Kar- 
amu House, which sprang from 
the slums of a great industrial 
city and was nourished by the 
beauty a people took from their 
daily living, will be rebuilt with 
the aid of those who have shared 
its gifts — the people of America. 


Man on Horseback 


COL. CHARLES YOUNG, a most brilliant Negro 
Army officer of his day, left a heritage of achievements 
of which any race could be proud. 

Yet he was frustrated in his greatest ambition - com- 
manding a division in World War I. At the outbreak of 
that war he was eligible for promotion to the grade of 
general. He was found physically unfit and yet he would 
not accept the verdict. 

He rode horseback from Chillicothe, Ohio, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to prove that he could withstand the rigors 
of a hard military campaign. 

He wasn’t sent to France riding triumphantly at the 
head of a fighting force, but he was sent to fever-ridden 
Liberia as military attache. As a good soldier he went. 
He was stricken with fever and returned home. 

Upon his recovery he was ordered back to Liberia. 
Against the advice of his physician he followed the in- 
structions of his government knowing that this order was 
equivalent to a sentence to death. He never complained. 
He died in Liberia. His body was returned to the United 
States and he was buried in Arlington cemetery. 

Chicago Defender 
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{Not even pneumonia could down 


Roland Hayes in debut. 


Their Majesties Request... 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 


By Roland Hayes 
(As told to MacKinley Helm) 


ESSRS. Ibbs and Tillett, 
Mess that I was ready 
for a concert at Wigmore 


Hall, engaged that celeb- 
rated chamber for the night of 
April 21, 1921. Since I had no 
money to pay the customary gu- 
arantee, they advertised the recital 
out of their own funds and per- 
suaded the Wigmore manager to 
let me sing on tick. 

I felt honor-bound to work for 
a great success. I worked beyond 
my own strength and judgment, 
actually, because both purse and 
reputation were at stake. I was 
hungry, my spirits were low, the 
weather was stormy and cold, and 


MacKINLEY HELM, an old friend 
of the great Negro singer Roland 
Hayes, has written the story of the 
Georgia-born artist in the first per- 
son, as Hayes has related it. 


I came down with pneumonia. 

My physician ordered me to 
give up my recital. I reached the 
old-fashioned ninth-day pulmon- 
ary crisis on the morning of the 
appointed day. I was running a 
high temperature, but I still felt 
the concert must go on. If it was 
a matter of life and death with 
me as a man, as the doctor warned 
me, it was also a conflict between 
the death and the survival of the 
artist. 

I sent Lawrence Brown out to 
do some errands and persuaded 
my good friend Mohammed Ali 
to help me get out of bed. He 
dressed me and wrapped me up 
and had me ready to be bundled 
into a taxi when Brown returned. 
Lawrence, when he saw me, 
turned white under his black skin. 


Wigmore Hall was full when 
we arrived. The manager was 
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wringing his hands because I was 
late, but he grew hysterical when 
he saw the condition I was in. I 
had to be carried upstairs. I asked 
an attendant to place a chair be- 
tween the piano and the door 
from the artists’ room. 

. Nearly unconscious when I 
made my entrance, I managed to 
reach out and grasp the back of 
the chair for support. I slid along 
the curve of the piano until I 
reached a point where I could stop 
to bow to my audience. Brown 
followed me, shaking with fear 
and momentarily awaiting my 
collapse. 

I had not the slightest feeling. 
I was resigned to any dreadful 
end. I only thought, “This may 
be the last act of my life.” I had 
no physical force to muster; my 
body was as weak as water. 

At the end of the first group 
of songs I walked out alone, like 
a man ina trance, past the piano, 
past the chair, and through the 
door into the greenroom. 


When I returned to the stage 
for the second group, I had no 
feeling of sickness or infirmity. 
I reached out to my audience and 
gathered it into myself. The crit- 
ics in the morning, informed the 
British public that Roland Hayes 
was a musician of the first water. 

The next afternoon, while I 
was taking tea in Roger Quilter's 
house, a telephone call was relayed 
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to me from Messrs. Ibbs and Till- 
ett. I knew that Mohammed would 
have given them Quiter’s num- 
ber only under the most urgent 
necessity, and I went trembling 
to the telephone, expecting to hear 
that my concert had brought about 
my financial ruin. Mr. Tillbrook, 
the treasurer of that organization, 
was on the wire. 

“Has Mrs. Fairfax told you the 
news?” he asked. 

“No,” said I. “What news?” 

“I think I should wait for her 
to tell you,” said he. 

“Do tell me now,” I pleaded. 


“Well,” said he, “ if I do tell 
you, you must not repeat it just 
yet. You have been commanded 
to sing before Their Majesties in 
Buckingham Palace.” 

I fainted dead away. 


mired my father’s wonderful 
gift for making music. 

I believed there was no 
sound in nature that he could not 
imitate, His voice brought deer, 
bear, and partridge within range 
of his gun. 

He taught me to identify the 
songs of birds, himself repeating 
and answering their melodies, o- 
ver and over again. I learned to 
distinguish between “true songs,” 
which the male birds sing when 
they are establishing their private 
territorial rights in the spring, 
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and the less highly specialized 
“recordings,” as the songs of lone- 
ly females and the wintry choruses 
of gregarious males are indiscrim- 
inately called. 

At the risk of offending my 
mother, and sometimes at the cost 
of being whacked with her whip, 
I used to stop work in the fields 
to listen to meadow larks, orchard 
orioles, and summer tanagers -— 
fancying, in the sympathetic way 
I learned from my father, that I 
was a bird addressed by my com- 
panions in the trees, and bird-like 
answering them. 

In transactions with untamed 
life, my father made an offering 
of his whole nature. When he 
called a deer, he was a buck him- 
self. 


It is perfectly clear to me now 
that he opened the way for me 
to become a musician by showing 
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me how to offer my body, in imi- 
tation of him, to receive the mus- 
ic which he taught me to discover 
in the natural world. 


I learned from my father how 
the body follows the imagination. 
If singing is to be a really imagin- 
ative art it must give off, on each 
occasion, the effect of a fresh cre- 
ation in which mind and body act 
together. The body must respond 
freely and newly to the mind’s 
momentary act of recreation. 

I early learned from my father 
to let my imagination do fluently 
what many singers have learned 
to do only through the repetitive 
use of destructive vocal exercises. 

I am fifty-five years old now, 
and yet, because my father taught 
me that the body follows the 
mind without stress or strain, I 
am conscious of no wear and tear 
on my vocal equipment. 


Vision for the Blind 


A WHITE CITIZEN of Atlanta once asked Presi- 
dent Edmund A. Ware of Atlanta University how he 
could be willing to live with his wife and children among 


black people, as he did, to which Mr. Ware promptly 
= : “Oh, I can easily explain that; I'm simply color 
ind.” 


Atlanta University Phylon 
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We cannot stop tanks with 
squads of janitors. We cannot blast 
the enemy with buckets of char- 
women. 

— Robert Weaver, 
War Manpower Commission. 


Any citizen in this nation who 
saves 10 per cent of his pay 
check for war bonds and spends 
his prejudices on the Negroes who 
are 10 per cent of our population 
is more Axis than American. 

—Gael Sullivan, Federal 
Housing Administrator. 


Move north, my colored friends, 
keep moving north and west. 
—Edwin R. Embree 


in Survey Graphic 


You cannot keep a man down 
in a ditch unless you get down in 
the ditch with him. 

—Booker T. Washington. 


It is fundamental that the life 
of no American soldier — of any 
race or creed or color anywhere in 
the world — shall be put in jeop- 
ardy because of the prejudice of 
any employer, any worker — or 
any employers’ or workers’ orga- 
nization anywhere in America. 


— Paul V. McNutt, 
War Man Power Director. 


It embarrasses us to see our 
white folks acting foolish. 
— Langston Hughes, 
Chicago Defender. 


Some of the smugest, most bi- 
goted fascists I know are middle 
class Negroes, who have been for- 
tunate enough to escape the usual 
lot of the average black man in 
America. 


— Majorie McKenzie. 


What self-respecting worthy 
Negroes and whites need is the 
virtually 100 per cent unanimity 
such as has been shown in exploit- 
ing the Negro. 

— Herb Graffis, Chicago Times. 


This is a ship named for a great 
man, not just a great Negro —a 
great man who happened to be a 
Negro. 


— Mary McLeod Bethune. 


Production at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard was held up recently while 
a separate toilet was built for that 
one Negro girl hired at welding, 
and later fired, but they didn’t 
laugh because it was funny. The 
Japanese laughed too. 


— The Chicago Defender. 


For each contribution or item accepted for Potent Prose a payment of 
$1 will be given the sender upon publication. In all cases the source must be 


given. Send items to Potent Prose, Negro Digest, 3507 South Parkway, 
20 Chicago, Ill. 
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{ Negro has more to lose in defeat 
than any other American 


Should the Negro Care 
Whe Wins the War? 


Condensed from Annals of Political Science 


By Horace Mann Bond 


care who wins the war? 

Should American - Negroes 

care who wins the war? This 
is a war in which almost the total 
resources of the United States of 
America are enaged. Whether well 
begun or not, whether well con- 
ducted or not, the war goes on; 
and every American must, by the 
terms of the conditions by which 
he bears the title, be deeply con- 
cerned that it be brought to a vic- 
torious conclusion. 

That the question should be 
raised, therefore, indicates how far 
the conception of the Negro as a 
separate minority, not only within 
but also without the national en- 
tity, has proceeded. It is clear that 
there are many people, Negroes 
and whites, who think of the Neg- 
ro minority neither as American 
Negroes nor as Negro Americans, 
but as a new kind of stateless 


people. 
If a white person believes that 
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a Negro in the United States is 
indifferent to the outcome of a 
great national struggle, that white 
person conceives of that Negro as 
divested of statehood — as bey- 
ond the pale of the duties and 
rights of citizenship. The Negro 
who is indifferent to the outcome 
of the struggle has stripped him- 
self of allegiance to the state of 
which he is a native. 

The conception of the Negro 
minority as a stateless people is 
more extensive in the white majo- 
rity than in the Negro group it- 
self. 

The Negro himself is, of course, 
thoroughly American. It is always 
well in using the blanket phrase 
“The Negro...” to remember that 
we are speaking of nearly thirteen 
million human beings of every 
‘variety of opinion, intelligence, 
and sensitivity. Two million of 
them are illiterate, forty thousand 
are college students, two thousand 
are college professors, and one is 
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the heavyweight 
pion of the world. 
By ancestry, by birth, and by 
the tradition of his history, the 
Negro is, indeed, more “Ameri- 
can” than the white majority. In 
his ideology, his ideals, his hopes 
and aspirations, he is in fact the 
American, par excellence. 


The nearly thirteen million 
Negroes who are Americans have 
every reason to view with deep 
alarm the imperfections threaten- 
ing the American ideal, of which 
they are so irreproachably the 
spiritual and biological essence. 


It is therefore without question 
that the Negro who is an Ameri- 
can has a passionate desire to see 
these ideals conquer in any cont- 
est in which the issue is drawn, 
whether at home or abroad. 


Aside from the Negro’s identi- 
fication with the loftiest of Ameri- 
can ideals, there are more imme- 
diate and practical reasons why the 
members of any minority should 
always wish success to crown the 
banners of the national entity 
with which it is associated. 

Plainest of these reasons is the 
general psychology of the con- 
quered nation as contrasted with 
that of the conquerors. 


If you are defeated, who is to be 
the scapegoat? Manifestly, if you 
have a minority close to hand, that 
minority is unanimously elected. 
It was not force of superior arms, 


boxing cham- 
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Or superior tactics or discipline or 
intelligence, that defeated you; it 
was this malcontent, this sinister 
alien, this stateless wretch who 
hamstrung your best efforts, 
spied upon your internal economy, 
sabotaged every program, and 
stabbed your brave soldiers in the 
back. 


A cynic told me not long ago 
that, for all his lifelong association 
with the abolitionist tradition, he 
was beginning to feel that it was 
very unfortunate — for the Negro 
— that the South lost the Civil 
War. He saw in the South of 
1942 the bitterness of a defeat 
suffered in 1865. He saw it in the 
queer ease with which the South- 
ern friends—cultivated and intel- 
ligent people—could forget Peari 
Harbor, forget the Japs, forget 
even two ships sunk daily by Ger- 
man submarines at their very 
threshold —- to remember the 
horrors of the carpetbag regime 
and the ever present and insidious 
infiltration of Yankee ideas among 
the “niggers.” 


The clearest picture this writer 
has seen of what it means to lose 
a war came on a day in the spring 
of 1942, as he visited several em- 
ployment centers for arms manu- 
facturer in a Southern state. 
Here, as one drove from one to 
another, were the eroded hills, the 
warped cabins, the scraggly fields. 
Here in the employment offices 
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were the human flotsam of a war 
ended seventy-seven years before: 
black illiterates, white illiterates, 
hoping to qualify for some rough 
job in an age when there is no use 
for rough jobs or rough, illiterate 
minds to do them. On a black- 
board was a posted list of the few 
men found skillful enough to be 


sent away — to the North — for 
training; such names as Terrazzo 
and Chlakwiz, Moehler and Lar- 
sen, but not the names of the good 
men and true who came home 
from Appomattox after Lee. 

In these days it is extremely dif- 
ficult to determine who has won 
a war and who has lost it. The 
generation that went to school be- 
tween 1918 and 1939 was taught 
that it was an open and shut case. 
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Germany lost the war, and the 
Allies won. 

Can we be sure today? Did 
Germany lose the war of 1914-18? 
Or did France and Britain lose it? 
It is all very confusing. We shall 
know in the year of our Lord 
2042, but probably not before. 

Even without the perspective, 
every American knows now tht 
his life and his fortunes, and those 
of his children through countless 
generations, are bound up with 
the outcomes of the present strug- 
gle. So knowing, every American 
wishes desperately that the Unit- 
ed States of America will win this 
war and such other wars as may 
engage the national and individual 
destinies of Americans. 

So feels, indeed, that quintes- 
sential American, the Negro in the 
United States. 


Whe? 


SEN. COTTON ED Smith of South Carolina return- 
ed to Washington, refreshed by a visit among his consti- 
tuents, and called a press conference at which he an- 
nounced that we are living in a jack-ass age. 


Gratified by the attention his announcement had re- 
ceived and the general agreement that he was quite a card 
all right, he told reporters he would have to —ee 


to the next jack-ass he met. What we want to 


now is 


how, when Smith meets a jack-ass, they will know which. 


is which. 


—Kenneth Crawford, PM 


MAN OF THE MONTH 


She Shipper 
Goes To Sea 


Condensed from Time 


SLIGHT, GRIZZLED Hugh Mulzac, ex-seaman, 
ex-mess boy, was catapulted front and center to become a 
symbol of Negro participation in the war. 

When the Liberty freighter Booker T. Washington 
goes into service from California Shipbuilding’s Los An- 
geles yard, the Maritime Commission decided, she will 
be commanded by a British West Indies- born Brooklyn 
man, the first Negro to hold a U. S. master’s certificate 
and the first to command a 10,500-ton ship. 

Captain Mulzac not only promised that he would 
be able to get qualified Negro officers to serve under 
him but said that he knew white as well as Negro crew- 
men willing to serve under him—for the Booker T. is 
not to be a Jim Crow ship. 

The Booker T. (for Taliaferro) will serve not only 
in the war of ocean transport but in the war against race 
discrimination. Many an organization and more individ- 
uals jumped at the chance to make a symbol of this name- 
sake of a great American educator. First Liberty ship to 
bear a Negro’s name, she is first to be christened by a 
member of the Negro race—Marian Anderson, contralto. 

Almost lost in the rush of symbolic “‘firsts’’ was stu- 
dious, bespectacled, 56-year-old Hugh Mulzac. In 1907 
he was an ordinary seaman in full-rigged British ships. 
He climbed to able seaman, boatswain, quartermaster, be- 
came a U. S. citizen and got his second mate’s papers in 
1918. 

Within two years he had the only U.S. master’s cer- 
tificate ever issued a Negro, a double -riveted whole-hog 
“any ocean, any tonnage” ticket. Still going up, he gota 
command: the British registry “Yarmouth” in the West 
Indies-Central America trade. Not much of a ship, per- 
haps, but a step in the right direction. 

Then the company went out of business and Mulzac 
returned to New York to look for another berth. That 
was 20 years ago. Since then his chief jobs have been as 
steward on U.S. passenger ships. Until last week he never 
again got near an officer's berth—except to make it up. 
24 — Time Magazine. 


religion in New York “shul” 


{ 5.000 Negroes faithful to Jewish 


Black Jews of Harlem 


Condensed from Travel 


By Roi Ottley 


EFORE ant-Semitic fulm- 

inations were heard in 

New York’s Harlem, a 

small, bearded African Jew, 

who spoke Hebrew, Arabic and 

German as well as English, gath- 

ered together eleven of his lands- 

men and opened a basement syna- 

gogue next door to St. Mark's Ro- 

man Catholic Church, in the 
heart of the Black Metropolis. 


That was 20 years ago. 


Today that little band of the 
Jewish faithful has expanded to 
a determined congregation of five 
thousand, and is living a rigid 
communal life according to the 
solemn dictates of the Talmud. 
They maintain a second-floor 
“schul”, Beth Hatphala, on 128th 
Street, the loft of a red-brick ten- 
ement east of Lenox Avenue. 


From Friday sundown to Sat- 
urday sunset, men, women and 
children, all abstain from all man- 
ner of work, and assemble in their 
synogogue to pass the time in 
prayer. 


A census taken four years ago — 
according to the “Jewish Family 
Journal” (white) — revealed that 
there are about 10,000 black jews 
in New York City. There are an- 
other 100,000 scattered through- 
out the United States. | 


Rabbi Wentworth Arthur Matt- 
hew, organizer and spiritual head 
of Harlem’s congregation of 
Black Jews, is a grave, intelligent 
black man, who appears to be a- 
bout forty-five years old. He dress- 
es in severe black and wears the 
traditional “yarmelke”, or skull 
cap. 


Harlem's rabbi was born Yosef 
Ben Moshea Benyehuda in Lagos, 
British West Africa, center of a 
large colony of black Jews. His 
father was a Falasha, or African 
‘Negro Jew, and his mother a 
Christian, a native of the West 
Indies. 


Harlem's black Jews follow 
strictly the dictates of Judaism, in 
that they do not practice conver- 
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sion. According to Rabbi Mathew, 
“The majority of so-called Ne- 
groes are already of Hebraic an- 
cestry, by being direct lineal de- 
scendants of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.” Thus, to build a Negro 
congregation of Jews, only ‘“en- 
lightening” was necessary in or- 
der to bring Negroes back into 
the fold. 

As with other Jews, the rite of 
B'rith, or circumcision, is per- 
formed on the eighth day after 
the birth of a child. The ritual is 
done by white rabbis or “mo- 
helim’” only. It is in this one res- 
pect that Harlem’s rabbi confesses 
to a lack of recognition. A cauti- 
ous, prudent man, he fears a clash 
with the law and possible incar- 
ceration. 


This rite, however, is the only 
one delegated to a white rabbi. 
Otherwise, Rabbi Matthew, as 
chief rabbi, officiates at all religi- 
ous services, appoints minor func- 
tionaries, and has the power of or- 
daining new rabbis. Besides him, 
there are now nine ordained Ne- 
gro rabbis and two elders who as- 
sist in ministering to this flock. 

At the “schul”, during the holy 
days, strict othodox services are 
conducted by Rabbi Matthew, 
who can recite much of the He- 
brew holy scriptures from mem- 
ory. Those who live in New Jer- 
sey, Brooklyn, Long Island or oth- 
er outlying sections, and would 
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have to travel to Harlem in vio- 
lation of certain Jewish tenets, 
are provided rooms above the syn- 
ogogue so that they may stay over- 
night. A sprinkling of white Jew- 
ish merchants, who live in the 
neighborhood, often join their 
colored co-religionists in worship. 


Like their white brethren, Har- 
lem’s black Jews seek to be self- 
sufficient. They have built up 
fifty-odd business establishments 
that include modest cigar and sta- 
tionary stores, tailor shops, laund- 
ries, a gas range repair shop and 
restaurants serving kosher foods. 
As a group, they patronize Jewish- 
owned stores, whether white or 
black; and wherever possible, 
black Jewish merchants employ 
Jews. 


There is also a similarity of em- 
ployments between white and 
black Jews; the Negro Jews are 
garment workers, painters, plum- 


bers, carpenters, and a few are 


Yiddish-speaking dairy salesmen. 
The rabbi says that he himself 
once earned his living as a car- 
penter. The bulk of black Jews, 
like most Negroes, are employed 
as domestics. Not however as or- 
dinary domestics, but as “certified 
kosher cooks,” adhering strictly 
to the Jewish dietary laws—the 
use of separate dishes, towels, 
soap, etc. They work for orthodox 
Jews only and will not accept em- 
ployment with Reformed Jews be- 
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cause “they do not keep kosher 
homes” the Rabbi stated. 

Although the killing and prep- 
aration of kosher meats is an im- 
portant rite of Jewish life, there 
are no butchers in the congrega- 
tion of black Jews, so they depend 
on the white kosher markets. 

An interesting commentary up- 
on their self-sufficiency is that 
“not more than three or four 
black Jews have ever received 
public relief.” And, they boast 
“no member of our connection has 
ever been arrested for a felony 
or misdemeanor; and none has 
ever gone to an asylum.” 

There is little drinking among 
them, but Rabbi Matthew says 
with an affectionate sigh, the 
younger members of the congre- 
gation can’t be kept from going 
to the Savoy Ballroom, “the home 
of happy feet.” 
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The whole character of black 
Jewish life is influenced by their 
origin—the subject of much con- 
troversy. According to ancient 
writings, an account that Harlem's 
congregation accepts as beyond 
debate, the origin of the black 
Jews goes back to the reign of 
Menelik I, son of King Solomon 
and the black Queen of Sheba. 
For centuries, before and since 
333 A.D., the year in which Chris- 
tianity was adopted in Ethiopia, 
the black Jews constituted a na- 
tion with an unbroken succession 
of 613 rulers in three thousand 
years to the present Haile Selassie, 
“King of the Tribe of Judah.” 
(That the kings of Ethiopia have 
sworn allegiance to the Coptic 
Christian Church is a fact that 
Rabbi Matthew regards as the re- 
sult of a diplomatic appeasement 


policy.) 


Gour Walls Wanted 


» 


LEON Henderson and Sgt. James Cannon were at 
Cafe Society Uptown, where they were bewitched by 
Hazel Scott at the piano. 

“Do you think I should put a ceiling on that?” asked 
the Price Administrator. 

“I'd want more than a ceiling,” Cannon sighed .. . 


“I'd also want four walls.” 


Amsterdam Star-News 
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Condensed from Colliers 


By Quentin Reynolds 


HE BOYS have taken Nor- 
thern Ireland. 

When the Negro troops 
arrived, the usual ‘“viewers- 
with-alarm” envisioned all kinds of 
trouble. None of it has materializ- 
ed. I visited them right after they 
had been installed and they are a 
cheerful lot. I mentioned to the 
colonel in charge the possibility 
of awkward situations arising. He 

is a Texan. 


“Spend a day or two with my 
boys,” he advised, frowning. “I 
tell you they are the best-disci- 
plined troops I ever commanded. 
They’re good boys, and if the ru- 
mormongers will leave us alone, 
my boys will get along fine here.” 


I did spend a couple of days 
with them and found that they 
were a well-disciplined bunch. I 
found also that they had terrific 
respect for their white officers. 
They liked Ireland, too. 


“People here are just like our 
officers,” one big lad from South 
Carolina drawled. “No one ever 


yells to us ‘Hey, niggah’. They 
yell ‘Hey, Mac’. Yeah, this is a 
great Army we are in. But don’t 
that old sun ever shine here?” 

That old sun don’t never shine 
much in Northern Ireland. I went 
into a pub close to where our Ne- 
gro troops are stationed. I listened 
to the local inhabitants talking 
about them. 

“Thought they were Indians at 
first,” one grizzled old bar fly 
chuckled. “But they told me they 
weren't Indians and they told me 
there was no Indians left in Amer- 
ica. I don’t believe that. I’ve seen 
‘em in the films. I hope those boys 
won't get a bad impression about 
our country. It’s done nothing but 
rain since they landed.” 

Sooner or later the fifth column- 
ists (if they haven’t done so al- 
ready) will start the inevitable ru- 
mor about trouble between the 
Negro troops and the local inhab- 
itants, or between the Negro 
troops and our white troops. It’s 
too good a chance for them to 
miss—but it'll be the bunk. 
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Condensed from PM 


By John P. Lewis 


O Lewis Jones, American: 
By now, I suppose, you are 
in jail. 

When you left my offi- 
ce last Thursday, you, who had 
never been in jail, expected to be 
taken within 24 hours. You had 
been kind enough to spend some 
time with me, talking over the 
decision — your decision — that 
was to put you in prison. 

You, a Negro, and I, a white 
man, discussed your problem in 
some detail. We spoke of it as 
your problem, but both of us were 
rather impersonal about it, which 
was strange and courageous on 
your part, for to you it meant as 
much as your life itself. But we 
both knew we weren't talking 
about the tragedy of your life; 
we were speaking of the sorrow 
of the whole Negro people, and 
of the shame of the whites. Your 
people had been unable to find 
equality; mine had been unable to 
give it. 

You showed me the letter you 
had prepared to give to the U. 


S. Attorney Friday morning. This 
is what it said: 

“Instead of reporting for induc- 
tion into the U. S. Army today, as 
I have been instructed, I am re- 
porting to your office. 

“I do so because I am refusing to 
serve in the U. S. Army. I am not 
a pacifist, nor a conscientious ob- 
jector on any religious grounds. 
I am simply a colored American 
who insists on his constitutional 
right to serve his country as a 
citizen unmsegregated, and unhu- 
miliated in a Jim Crow army. I 
cannot fight to save democracy 
and uphold the Four Freedoms in 
an army practicing the most unde- 
mocratic racial discrimination on 
the colored citizens of this count- 


“I should love to fight the ene- 
mies of the Four Freedoms, the 
Fascist - Nazi - Hirohito - Axis and 
their dupes throughout the world 
and at home. But I can fight them 
best, it seems to me, by doing 
what I can, in my own person, to 
protest the policies of race discri- 
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The Place jor Freedoms Rattle 
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mination which beset me as a 
citizen. I cannot fight Fascism in 
an army where I am treated as an 
inferior citizen. I cannot defend a 
democracy which denies me the 
elementary right of fighting for 
it on a basis of equality with my 
fellow-citizens. I recognize that an 
Axis victory would be worse for 
all Americans of Negro blood than 
the evils we now suffer. But we 
also have the duty to make our 
democracy in wartime square with 
its principles. I feel that to be my 
superior duty to the cause of de- 
mocratic liberty and equality.” 

After I had read that letter of 
yours, we talked for quite a while. 
I raised a number of questions 
about your decision and you an- 
swered them. Usually you got 
back to the point of your letter: 
that you had the constitutional 
right to fight for your country on 
a basis of equality and could not 
fight otherwise. That seemed to 
me to be the hardest of all argu- 
ments for a white man to meet. 

I told you that I believed this to 
be a two-front war: 

{| The military front against the 
Fasicst armies in the field. 

{ The political front to improve 
and broaden and strengthen our 
democracy at home. 

I said it seemed to me that the 
military front was the more ur- 
gent for, if we lose that fight, any 
gains made on the other front will 
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be meaningless. And it is on the 
home political front that the 
Negro must win his fight for a 
full measure of democracy. 
Granting that the Negro has not 
achieved real democracy — for 
the very foundation of democracy 
is equality — I argued that if we 
lost on the military front, the 
Negro would lose even the right 
to fight for the things that have 
been denied him. 

You agreed that it is a two- 
front war, but you said that you 
could not believe that one front 
was more urgent than the other. 
You said, in any event, that you 
didn’t believe we could win on 
the military front until and unless 
we had unity at home. That, you 
said, could come only if the Negro 
did achieve his full measure of de- 
mocracy. 

I asked you if this was the only 
way you knew to fight for the 
equality of your people: to refuse 
to bear arms and, instead, spend 
the rest of the war in some stink- 
ing prison. I told you of other 
Negroes who had accepted the Jim 
Crowism in the Army, not be- 
cause they approved, but to carry 
on the fight for better race rela- 
tions while enduring the very in- 
justices to which you properly ob- 
ject. There are a couple more I 
would like to mention now: 

There is Joe Louis, who fought 
for Navy Relief at a time when 
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the Navy would not have a Negro 
in its ranks except as a menial in 
the mess service. Don’t you agree 
that part of the credit for the 
Navy’s later decision to open the 
door to Negroes goes to the ex- 
ample set by Joe Louis? 


Or Dorie Miller — didn’t that 
Negro messman, denied the right 
to man a gun, bring the day of 
equality and understanding closer 
for all Negroes when he did man 
a gun at Pearl Harbor? 

You met my point by granting 
that a Negro could serve his 
people and country in the armed 
services. You hoped that all who 
could would do so. For you know 
the slavery that Fascism holds for 
all of us if we are beaten. But for 
yourself, you said, your conscience 
would permit you only to make 
the other choice. 

As you left, I expressed my re- 
gret that a man such as you should 
be wasted in jail. I felt inadequate 
to meet the simple courage of your 
insistence that you had the consti- 
tutional right to fight for your 
country as a free man on the same 
basis as any other free man; that 
you couldn’t bring yourself to 
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surrender that right by submitting 
to the segregation and humili- 
ation of Jim Crow discrimination 
in the Army. 

At this late day, there is just 
one idea I would like to add. You 
are a man of courage; your very 
decision shows it. Have you the 
courage to take even that final 
step to fight for your people that 
way; to fight discrimination while 
wearing of your own free will the 
heavy yoke of discrimiation; to 
stand as a proud man by subject- 
ing yourself to humiliation; to 
forego your rights that you may 
win them? These discriminations 
of the Army are not the end of 
everything, they are just the han- 
dicaps of the fight. 

If your answer is no, I still know 
you as a man of courage, and the 
equal of any man I know. If your 
answer is yes, I will know you not 
as the equal, but as a better man 
than most. 

Some time, somehow, all of us, 
whites and blacks together, will 
win the democracy of equality we 
are fighting for, and I feel that 
you can serve that fight better in 
the Army than in your cell. 


ALL MEN 14 to 80 years report, bring spears. 
Married men bring wives to cook and work. 
Single men bring any convenient women. 


Men found at home will be shot. 
Army Mobilization Order of Emperor Haile Selassie 
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Opposition to the segregation 
of Negro blood plasma, by the 
Red Cross authorities, is develop- 
ing on the grounds that there is 
no biologic difference in the 
bloods of different human races; 
that the possibility of transmitting 
infection is ruled out by the pro- 
cessing of the plasma; and that 
people are regularly using secre- 
tions and extracts made from low- 
er animals. 

Clinical Medicine. 


You can pass all the laws the 
statute books will hold but you 
cannot makes white people em- 
ploy Negroes. 

Rep. John Rankin of Mississppi 

These lynchings have put a ter- 
rible dark spot on Mississippi. I 
am so upset over what took place 
that I could not sleep last night. 

Gov, Johnson of Mississippi. 


The South loves the Negro in 
his place. But his place is at the 
back door. 

Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 


If a nigger ever tried to get a 
white school in my part of the 
State, the sun would never set on 
his head. 

Ellis Arnall, 


governor-elect of Georgia. 


It is not proper in case of war 
to take the white man, the best 
blood in America, into the army 
unless the colored man is drafted! 

Rep. Newt V. Mills, (Dem., Ia.) 
Do you know when a white 
man sweats, salt comes on his skin 
to take the smell away? But when 
a nigger sweats he’s got no salt. 
—Tom Ray, who won't allow 
Negroes in his Portland, Ore., 
AF.L. Boilermaker Union. 


For each contribution or item accepted for Dixie Drivel a payment of 
$1 will be given the sender upon publication. In all cases the source must 
be given. -_ items to Potent Prose, Negro Digest 3507 South Parkway, 


Dirge for Dies 


According to Congressman Dies 
of Texas, Mrs. Mary McLeod Be- 
thune, Eugene Holmes, E. Frank- 
lin Frazier and William Pickens 
are members of an organization 
controlled by Communists. This 
puts them in the same boat with 
Marshall Timoshenko and the de- 
fenders of Stalingrad. Horrors! 


Dies is no good, never has been 
any good, and never will be any 
good. The sooner he is buried the 
better. He is one of the few people 
in history whose body has begun 
to stink before it died. Dies is 
Public Skunk No. 1 There is only 
one place fit for him to live and 
that’s in Hitler's out-house. 

Peoples Voice. 
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{ Negro women discovering new 4 
economic world - even if slowly 


Out of the Kitchens 


Condensed from the Christian Science Monitor 


By Mary Hornaday 


UT of the kitchen by 
Christmas.” 
Even if “Eleanor 
Clubs” do not really exist 
with this as their slogan, it is 
symbolic of the Negro woman's 
new economic ambitions. 

Actually all Negro women will 
not march out of the kitchen. If 
they do they will find no place to 
go. Out of the 20,000,000 persons 
to be employed in war production 
by the end of 1943, War man- 
power Commission officials are 
counting on about 10 per cent be- 
ing Negro. This is about their 
proportion in the total population 
and the percentage in the Army. 

Only one-fifth of the war work- 
ers will be women, which indi- 
cates that out of 20,000,000 only 
about 400,000 will be Negro wo- 
men. 

Negro women have been slower 
getting started in war jobs than 
all the talk in Washington would 
indicate. Touring about 30 war 
plants six weeks ago, I and 14 
other newspaperwomen found not 


more than a handful of Negro 
women at aircraft or munitions 
work benches. In the Buick air- 
plane engine plant, a group of 
them were cleaning spark plugs 
that had been used in running 
tests. 

At numerous places we were 
told that Negro women would be 
taken on “soon,” in about the 
same proportion as they are re- 
presented in the total population 
of the locality. 

Negro women have made more 
headway in Government offices 
than in any other branch of em- 
ployment since the war started, 
although Negro leaders insist the 
progress is in numbers rather than 
in rank. The highest-paid Negro 
woman under Civil Service, ac- 
cording to Edgar G. Brown, presi- 
dent of the United Government 
Employees, is a junior examiner 
who makes $1,620 a year. She has 
a master’s degree. Large numbers 
of Negro stenographers, file 
clerks, and elevator operators 
have been taken on, but the per- 
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centage is still under the Negro 
Council's goal of 10 per cent. 


In Washington, where the maid 
problem has increased in ratio to 
Government employment of 
Negro women, the United States 
Employment Service has set up an 
informal system of priorities on 
household help. If a housewife 
has to go out each day to a war 
job, she gets priorities on a maid. 
If not, she has to take her chances. 


Even though she may have no 
chance of getting “‘out of the kit- 
chen by Christmas,” the Negro 
maid is taking on new indepen- 
dence now that she can get better 
pay and shorter hours in industry. 
In Baltimore, Md., 300 Negro 
cooks, maids and other domestic 
help formed a Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations union, the 
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United Domestic Workers, for the 
purpose of affording collective 
bargaining for domesfics. In re- 
turn for a 48-hour week at a salary 
of $14 a week with time and a 
half or 50 cents an hour for over- 
time, the union proposes to gu- 
arantee skill and reliablity in the 
help it furnishes. 

Mrs. Jean Collier Brown, the 
union’s organizer and _ business 
manager, predicts it will be a 
forerunner of a national organiz- 
ation of domestic workers. 

The United Domestic Workers 
is a far cry from the clandestine, 
and according to the Federal Bu- 
raeu of Investigation, mythical 
Eleanor Clubs, but either one in- 
dicates that that the world is 
changing, although perhaps slow- 
ly, for Negro women and their 
employers. 


Dachshound Democracy on Greyhound 


THREE colored soldiers on leave, went to a Grey- 
hound Bus station to return to Camp Lee, Va. The sta- 
tion was crowded and there were not enough buses. 

The company solved this situation in part by direct- 


ing all colored soldiers to stand aside as they attempted 
to enter the buses and when these vehicles were filled 
with white passengers the colored soldiers were advised 
that there was no more room. 
These boys will be sent overseas tomorrow or next 
day or next week and you can imagine how they feel a- 
bout fighting abroad to defend the kind of democracy 
practiced by the Greyhound Company. 
Carl Murphy, Afro-American 
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{ India’s second most controversial 
figure—a prisoner a tenth time 


Nehru of India: A Man to Watch 


Condensed from Vogue 


By Krishnalai Shridharani 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU is the 
one Indian Americans should 
know about. This man who, in 
Time’s phrase is “honestly and 
brilliantly anti - Fascist,” is the 
leader, and three times president, 
of the Congress Party in India — 


‘the most powerful of the country’s 


political groups, outlawed Aug- 
ust 9, 1942, by the British Gov- 
ernment. Once more Nehru, along 
with Gandhi, is in jail;writing 
there in his cell those magnificent 
letters to his daughter which have 
just been published here under the 
title, “Glimpses of World His- 
tory.” 

Nehru will probably be India’s 
first president, if India is free. 
Meanwhile he is Gandhi's friend, 
Gandhi's most likely successor. He 
is the chief negotiator with Britain 
on India’s behalf. 


The first thing you notice about 
Nehru is that he is extraordinarily 
good-looking. Born of blue-blood- 
ed parents and bred from the best 
families through many genera- 


tions, Nehru is high-spirited, eleg- 
ant of carriage, and his well-pro- 
portioned head sets off a hand- 
some physique. His large brown 
eyes are generally sad in repose, 
but they shine with strength when 
he is engaged in earnest talk. His 
nostrils flare with the sensitivity 
of a thoroughbred, and but for 
his bald head, which is carefully 
hidden under a Gandhi cap, he is 
a perfect specimen of Indian man- 
hood. He would be regarded as 
physically remarkable in any lanc. 

Always immaculately dressed — 
in white Gandhi-linen while in In- 
dia, and in Bond Street suits while 
in England—he is a starter of sty- 
les for the more polished Indians. 

He takes an American’s delight 
in driving his own car and, if he 
likes talking with you, he will take 
you around his Anand - Bhavan 
estate in Allahabad. 


Anan - Bhavan has lovely 
grounds. At the centre like a diad- 
em stands the large family house 
with its columned porches in front 
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of each floor. Most of the time 
you would find this house ringing 
with the laughter of children. 
Nehru adores children, perhaps a 
compensation for his long solitu- 
des in jail. 

Here in this household you will 
not be served any tea, wine, or 
liquor — after all, Nehru is a 
Gandhi-man. But you would be 
amazed at the culinary dexterity 
of Nehru’s cooks. Nehru’s father 
was a great connoisseur of food 
and wine, and from him the son 
has acquired exquisite tastes. But 
he is now ashamed to show any 
such “weakness” (save for an 
occasional demand for mashed pot- 
atoes). 

Most of his writing is in Eng- 
lish and in a style that has estab- 
lished his reputation as a master of 
English prose. He wrote a thous- 
and-page history of the world in 
the form of weekly letters to his 
daughter from jail, where he had 
no benefit of reference books. This 
book is hailed as one of the intel- 
lectual feats of our time. 

But you haven’t met the real 
Nehru until you have spent hours 
with him on his moonlight-flood- 
ed terrace. Nehru is fond of telling 
stories in the Platonic style with 
several detours. During such in- 
formal sessions, he seldom gives 
evidence of his celebrated haugh- 
tiness. 

His devotion to freedom has 
turned him into an “habitual” 
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jailbird. The constant confinement 
has failed to smother the fire in 
his heart. The British law courts 
have sentenced him to seventeen 
years and nine months out of his 
twenty-five years of allegiance to 
the independence movement. 
Sometimes, of course, he has been 
released before the term of his im- 
ptisonment expired. Now fifty- 
three, he has spent over nine years 
in more than nine jails, 

The personal relationship be- 
tween Nehru and Gandhi is per- 
haps the outstanding feature of the 
Indian political mosaic. They are 
so different, yet Nehru says “Fail- 
ure with Ganhdi is preferable to 
gaining a temporary advantage 
without him.” And yet the differ- 
ences between the Mahatma 
(great soul) and the Pandit (sav- 
ant) are sharp enough to symbol- 
ize the difference between the 
India of World War I and the 
India of World War II. 

Gandhi's faith is pinned on so- 
cial evolution, a gradual and vol- 
untary conversion. The younger 
man thinks that India should work 
toward social revolution, and that 
force is necessary. To Gandhi, non- 
violence is both a matter of policy 
and an article of faith; to Nehru 
it is merely a matter of policy. I 
know that Nehru was for a violent 
resistance to the Japanese aggres- 
sors in case the British granted his 
demand for a people's army in In- 
dia. 
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{ Lucky Roberts not only entertains 


“400” - he teaches them 


Luchys Luck’ Holds 


Condensed from Crisis 


By George S. Schuyler 


HIRTY years ago when 

Taft was President and a 

World War was “unthink- 

able,” C. Luckeyth Roberts, 
a seventeen-year-old Philadelphia- 
born pianist, wrote a syncopated 
tune that baffled the arrangers of 
that day. He called it “Ripples of 
the Nile.” 

Today the tune that Lucky con- 
fected in 1912 is the current sen- 
sation. After thirty years America 
has caught up with Lucky Roberts’ 
music. 

From the night when Glenn 
Miller introduced the number, the 
now “Moonlight Cocktail” has 
consistently been among the first 
ten tunes on the Hit Parade. 

When you say “Lucky” to a 
member of America’s Sixty Fami- 
lies, it not only conjures visions 
of good fortune, but the picture 
of a short, modest, congenial, pow- 
erfully-built colored gentleman 
with hands that bridge fourteen 
keys with ease and the nimblest 
fingers imaginable. 

For the past twenty years Lucky 


Roberts has been the outstanding 
entertainer of high society. Every 
winter from 1924 to 1930, he and 
his entertainers were in Palm 
Beach. He was the first Negro to 
be mentioned in the daily paper 
there except in connection with a 
lynching. He was the first Negro 
to play one hour nightly at the 
exclusive Everglades Club in Palm 
Beach, and he did it for a long 
time. | 

He has met more of the people 
who own and rule America than 
any other entertainer in the count- 
ry. He has received as high as 
$1700 for an engagement lasting 
from one to three hours. His or- 
chestras have ranged from one to 
45 pieces and his musicians are 
the highest paid in the profession. 
He plays more Social Register en- 
gagements than any other musical 
organization, white or colored. 
He supplied the music at the Du- 
Pont-Roosevelt nuptials. 

During 1927 he regularly select- 
ed and sent the latest phonograph 
records to the Prince of Wales 
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(now the Duke of Windsor) at 
his request. When the Duke visit- 
ed America, Lucky entertained 
him for nine successive nights at 
the Mackays, the Vanderbilts, the 
Fleichmans and others. Letters 
from the Duke testify to the est- 
eem in which he holds Lucky. 

Not only does Lucky Roberts 
entertain the 400, but he teaches 
them. Back in April, 1926, when 
he taught the elite at Palm Beach 
the intricacies of the Charleston, 
New York's Daily News featured 
him in a page spread. He has 
taught Mrs. Doris Duke Crom- 
well piano for five years. An early 
pupil was the late George Gersh- 
win. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 
7, 1893, the son of Wm. L. and 
Elizabeth Roberts, Lucky was prac- 
tically reared in the theater. At 
five years of age he had learned to 
sing, dance and play the piano, 
and was engaged by Gus Sulky for 
theaters. 

One night his father saw him 
perform for the first time at Phi- 
ladelphia’s Bijou Theater dressed 
only in a raffia skirt. Enraged, 
Roberts Sr. stopped the show The 
packed house roared, thinking the 
scene was part of the act. 

Later, relenting, his father took 
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him to hear Lonnie Hicks, the 
leading pianist of the day, and the 
youngster was entranced. Mr. 
Hicks advised him to keep up his 
playing and study hard. Lucky 
gives Lonine Hicks credit for 
starting him on his career of music 
and helping him often in the early 
days. 

On August 30, 1939, Lucky 
Roberts held his first concert at 
Carnegie Hall, receiving excellent 
reviews from the critics. Among 
his patrons was Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. A second concert was 
held at Town Hall, May 28, 1941. 

The Town Hall concert almost 
failed to come off, for on July 1, 
1940, Lucky met with a terrible 
automobile accident. His jaw, his 
right hand and both feet were 
broken. It was widely believed 
that he would never play or walk 
again. For weeks he was confined 
to Harlem hospital, attended by 
the finest colored and white spe- 
cialists. Thanks to good health (he 
has always abstained from liquor 
and tobacco, preferring ice cream 
and fresh milk), he was back on 
his feet in ten weeks. Today the 
little giant of swing is as spry and 
genial as ever, spreading joy 
among rich and poor with his 
fascinating rhythm. 


Ne 


As every ointment must have flies, 
So Texas must have Martin Dies. 


Frank Sullivan in PM 
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{ Some war gains for Negro but 
race bias still bars jobs 


Al Reservoir of Manpower 


Condensed from St. Louis Post - Dispatch 


By Marquis W. Childs 


NDER the pressure of crimination which has risen to 
man - power emergency, plague the Government in the 
Negro workers are being midst of a war for “the Four Free- 
employed in industries oms.” While it is obvious that we 
that have hitherto been all but C42n0t win a total war without 
closed to them. In the aircraft in- Obilization of all our energies, 
dustry, Negro men, and even some ‘he pattern of race anatagonism 
women, are working on the as- ‘Stands in the way of utilizing the 
sembly line for the first time. capacity of America’s 13 million 
. Wright Aeronautical at Cincin- Negroes to the fullest extent. 
nati, Ohio, formerly employed no _—‘!t_is not merely “a Southern 
Negroes, now has 110 on the pay- Problem.” It is not even confined 
roll. North American Aviation at © the Negro, the question of dis- 
Kansas City, Kan., has gone from “f!™ination against Mexican agri- 
nothing to 211; Lockheed Air- cultural workers being closely 
craft at Burbank, Cal., from zero tied to our relations with Latin 
to 300. America. The flaws in the work- 
In the munitions industry the ing of our democracy come to 
same trend is being recorded. For. light as the tension grows. 
$ the first time in many industries _ In Washington the Government 
Negroes are being given the same '5 trying to overcome racial discri- 
opportunity for techincal training ination and get Negroes at 
that white workers have always work. This effort came as a re- 
had. In shipbuilding, in munitions, sult of the protest of organized 
in the converted auto industry the Negroes against discrimination in 
number of Negro workers is con- ¢mployment as thousands of new 
stanly increasing. jobs were being opened up with 
This is the brighter side of the the spending of defense billions. 
{ troublesome issue of racial dis- During the depression the Ne- 
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gto had been the first to suffer. 
He was fired first and hired last. 
The brief gains of World War I, 
when thousands of Negroes were 
taken into industry in the North 
for the first time, were all but 
wiped out. The New Deal 
brought some benefits, but no 
substantial change in status. And, 
as has recently come to light, 
Japanese agents sought to work 
on the discontent of the colored 
population in the cities. 

An executive order was issued 
June 25, 1941, declaring it to be- 
public policy that there be no dis- 
crimination in hiring workers in 
Government or in industry. 

As . result of that order all 
Govenment contracts since then 
have contained a clause obligat- 
ing the contractor not to discri- 
minate against any worker “be- 
cause of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin.” There was estab- 
lished by the order a Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice to 
receive and investigate complaints 
of discrimination. A year ago the 
committee held a series of hear- 
ings in various cities and represen- 
tations were made to many compa- 
nies. In virtually every instance 
the companies agreed to comply. 

In spite of these gains, a vast 
untapped reservoir of Negro labor 
remains available at or near indus- 
trial sites. Several months ago 
the Baltimore Evening Sun con- 
ducted a survey of that city and 
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found that with a Negro popula. 
tion of 167,000 only about 10,000 
were employed in war industries, 
the majority in unskilled jobs. Be- 
fore the end of 1942, 25,000 new 
workers would be needed, and the 
Sun estimated that if this number 
were brought in from the outside, 
the city’s public service would be 
seriously overstrained. Therefore 
the Sun suggested that the Negro 
reservoir be tapped, estimating 
that up to 10,000 Negroes could be 
trained for skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs. 

The War Manpower Commis- 
sion, created last April, included 
a special Negro section devoted 
to efforts to break down discrimi- 
nation against Negro workers. It 
is headed by Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver. Himself a Negro long 
familiar with the problem of dis- 
crimination, Weaver believes that 
real progress is being made on the 
industrial front. 

“A typical example of an jptelli- 
gent and effective approach to the 
problem is offered by the Lock- 
heed-Vega Corporation of Califor- 
nia,” Weaver says. “When offici- 
als of this firm decided to intro- 
duce skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled Negro workers into their 
aircraft plant, they developed a 
comprehensive plan in which fore- 
men and supervisors were charged 
with responsibility for the success 
of the experiment. 

“Every executive and supervisor 
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received a memorandum announc- 
ing the company’s intention to 
abide by the President’s executive 
order order banning discrimina- 
tion in defense employment and 
to train and employ Negroes ‘in 
capacities commensurate with 
2 their individual skills and aptitu- 
des.’ A similar memorandum was 
sent to Aeronautical Lodge 727 of 
the International Association of 
Machinists, bargaining agent for 
the company's employes. 

“By April, 1942, more than 300 
Negroes, including women, were 
employed by Lockheed-Vega, the 
majority in production work. And 
the local union, despite a ‘white’ 
cluase in the ritual, had begun to 
; induct Negro workers into full 
union membership.” 

The question of discrimination 
in industry is, of course, related to 
the whole issue of race. Racial 
tension in the South is greatly ag- 
gravated by the ferment of the 
war. There little progress has 
been made in training Negroes for 
skilled jobs or placing them in in- 
dustry. A proposal that Negro 
women be employed in the ord- 
nance plant being constructed in 
Mississppi has brought a storm 
of protest. Housewives fear that 
industrial salaries would demora- 
lize the market for domestic ser- 
vants. 

The issue of racism has been 
injected into Southern politics 
with a vengeance. It was worked 
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hardest by Georgia's Gov. Bugene 
Talmadge who was roundly 
trounced at the recent primary. 
“White supremacy” was an issue 
in the recent South Carolina pri- 
mary with the incumbent, Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, defeating by 
only a small margin his opponent, 
Eugene S. Blease, who beat the 
racial drums. Gov. Frank M. Dix- 
on of Alabama recently rejected 
a war contract for 1,750,000 yards 
of tenting material to be made in 
the State prison because the con- 
tract contained a non-discrimina- 
tion clause. 

Southerners insist that the clause 
means an end of segregation. It 
does not necessarily mean _ that. 
Some industries have established 
separate shops and even separate 
plants of Negroes and whites. The 
Sun Shipbuilding Co., for ex- 
ample, has started a shipyard 
which is to be entirely manned by 
Negroes both in skilled and un- 
skilled jobs. Negro newspapers 
have protested against such a poli- 
cy but that is not the concern of 
the Government in Washington. 

Although Talmadge and Blea- 
se were both defeated, unhappy 
incidents recur in the South. Not 
long ago a Negro. miner in the 
Birmingham area, about to be in- 
ducted, appeared at the Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron Co. to claim his 
back pay. Deputies beat and shot 
him to death. On Aug. 15 Pvt. 
Henry Williams, a Negro soldier 
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from Birmingham, was shot and 
killed by a bus driver at Mobile, 
Ala. 


Whenever possible the Axis ra- 
dio uses incidents of racial strife 
to make propaganda against the 
United States. The objective, in 
the Far East and with the millions 
of mixed blood in Latin America, 
is to make it appear that “the 
Four Freedoms” are no more than 
a mask to conceal plans for a An- 
glo-Saxon domination of the 
world. Axis propagandists are 
shrewdly aware that the race is- 
sue is directly related to the bro- 
ader issues of the war — to the 
collapse in Malaya and Burma 
and the seething unrest among 
India’s millions. 

Offsetting the Ku Klux Klan 
elements in the South is a group 
of Southern liberals who formed 
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the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare. They are doing 
everything they can to combat the 
poison of racial intolerance and 
there is some reason to believe 
their efforts are successful. Their 
influence was felt in the Georgia 
election. 

Men like Weaver and others 
who know the history of race dis- 
crimination are moderately opti- 
mistic. They see gains and they be- 
lieve that this time the Negro will 
maintain his gains even when the 
war ends. Too often in 1918, they 
point out, the Negro was brought 
in as a strikebreaker. This time he 
is union-conscious, and the unions 
on their side are more and more 
accepting Negro members. That 
will be the bulwark when the man 
power emergency is ended and 
jobs again are not so plentiful. 


ONE of the most disturbing of the Axis propaganda 


campaigns in America has been, naturally, an attempt to 
split our war effort asunder on a racial basis. Ponder this: 
No Negro artist may be introduced on any commercial 
net-work show with the appellation of ‘‘Mr.,” “Miss,” or ‘ 
“Mrs.” preceding his or her other name. As a result, one 
of our greatest American singers and actors, Mr. Paul 
Robeson, is seldom available for radio. 

If this example seems merely silly and formalistic, 
ponder these: The role of the American Negro in the 
war effort cannot be mentioned in any connection on reg- 
ular commercial programs. No Negro can be represented 
in any drama, except in the role of a servant, or an ig- 
norant or comical person. 


Robert Tallman, N. Y. Times 


"{ Most dangerous devils aren't 
necessarly those closest home 


Deuils in Dixie and Nagiland 


By Langston Hughes 


HERE IS AN old story al- ham, dozens of great big juicy 
most everyone has heard. hams, hanging from the rafters 
The version I remember in Massa’s well-stocked smoke 
is this: house. Grandma dreamed about 
During slavery time on a cer- hams, too, perhaps. 
tain big plantation, the slaves were A few nights later, as Granny 
very meagerly fed. Although the bent above the fireplace putting 
master’s bins and smoke houses together a meager supper—a hoe- 
were bursting with food, the cake in the ashes, two tin plates of 
field hands had only cow peas, molasses — she heard bare feet 
{ corn pone, and bitter ‘molasses running toward the house in the 
day after day. One night, sitting darkness. Suddenly, as the feet 
in her cabin, an old slave woman went past, through the open win- 
said. “Huh! I do wish Ihad some dow a ham sailed, a great big old 
ham!” juicy ham. It fell ker-plunk in 
From his pallet in the corner, front of the fire as her grandson 
her grandson commented: “Old fled in the dusk. The old woman 
Massa’s smoke-house is just full stooped down and picked up the 
of hams. I could sneak in there ham. 
some evening and steal one, Gran- “Hallelujah!” she cried, shout- 
ny—then we all could eat.” ing. “Thank God for this ham— 
‘ “Un-huh!” cried the old wo- even if the Devil did bring it!” 
man sternly. ‘“That’s wicked! Sa- That is the way a lot of colored 
tan done put that thought in your people feel about democratic gains 
head. Wouldn't nobody but the and the war. They feel that Exec- 
Devil steal a ham. Stop that talk utive Order 8802 opening defense 
and go to sleep, boy!” plants to all without discrimina- 
The boy went to sleep, but he tion, the abolition of Jim Crow 
dreamed about a great big juicy seating on the Washington-Vir- 
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ginia busses, and other similar 
advances are a kind of ham that 
indirectly the Japanese and the 
Germans have thrown—by forc- 
ing democracy to recognize be- 
latedly some of its own failings 

The trouble is that many col- 
ored folks do not think as strong- 
ly as they should that the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese are really 
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devils, and very dangerous ones, 
at that. Some colored people mis- 
takenly think Talmadge, Rankin 
and Dixon are more devilish be- 
cause they are closer at hand and 
holler so loud. The truth of the 
matter is, of course, that they 
are all devils—Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Hirohito abroad, plus their 
Klan-minded followers at home. 


Ma 


THE CELEBRATED Bettie Lewis case came up in 
the courts of Virginia fifty years ago. Bettie’s father was a 
white money-lender and her mother a handsome brown 
woman. 

Among Bettie’s friends was a mulatto descendant 
of Lady Shipley of England, Fanny Coles, who came into 
court with Bettie Lewis to prove Bettie’s right to inherit 
her father’s property. 

The lawyer made a target of Fanny Coles who was 
a tall and beautiful brunette. 

“What was your father’s name?” 

“Robert Coles.” 

“What was your mother’s name?” 

“Mrs. Robert Coles.” 

“How can that be her name? Was she married to 
your father?” 

Fannie Coles arose. “I did not come here to be in- 
sulted by you. You know that under the laws of this state 
my father could not marry my mother; but he lived with 
her as a wife and had sixteen children by her.” 

Just then in the back of the court room an old white 
man arose, clad in a Confederate uniform with badges 
and decorations. He was General Coles. Leaning heavily 
on his cane, he limped to the front, stood near the Judge, 
and violently shaking his finger in the face of the offend- 
ing lawyer, said: “Look here, Gilliam, that’s my brother's 
daughter. She did not come here to be humiliated and 
by God, she won't be. Say another insulting word and 
I will hold you personally responsible!” That dramatic 
climax won for Mrs. Betty Lewis $250,000. 

— The Atlanta University Phylon. 


{ Science shows black race well adjusted 


by centuries in America 


Biology of the Negro 


Condensed from the book 


By Julian Lewis 


EGROES in the United 
N States form a sharply deli- 

neated but well-integrat- 

ed racial element of the 
American population. They are an 
alien people who have been re- 
markably well adapted to an en- 
tirely different civilization and 
climate and in a much better way 
than other people have been able 
to adapt themselves to tropical 
Africa. 


A measure of the Negro’s suc- 
cess in overcoming the handicaps 
of a transplant from his native 
soil to a contrasting and foreign 
country is found in the facts dis- 
closed by his vital statistics. The 
population has increased twelve 
to thirteen times in a century and 
a half, a resistance to new diseases 
is increasingly well developed, 
and the life-span is continually 
being lenghtened, all of which 
indicate, in the words of Holmes, 
the biological victory of the black 
man. 


At one time the Negro was be- 
lieved to be threatened with ex- 


tinction; but, to the contrary, he 
is well established and showing a 
normal and natural increase with- 
out the aid of material amount of 
importation of new blood. 


ANATOMY 


The oldest and simplest classi- 
fication of the people of the 
earth is that based on the color 
of the skin, by which they are di- 
vided into the white, black, yel- 
low, red, and brown races or, 
more simply, into the white, 
black, and yellow races. 

Skin color, however, is not aa 
accurate basis of anthropologic 
grouping, because there are wide 
variations of color within each of 
the groups and there is an over- 
lapping of colors between them. 
The inaccuracy is well illustrated 
by the distribution of pigmenta- 
tion among Negroes who, al- 
though they make up what is cal- 
led the black race, are far from 
being uniformly black. 


While it is true that all Neg- 
roes are not black and that all 
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black people are not Negroes, it 
is also true that the darkest skin 
color found among mankind oc- 
curs in this race. Even among the 
Negroes of Africa there is a wide 


variation of color, which ranges 


from an intense black to a light 
yellow. 


OBSTETRICS 

The survival of a race depends 
on a positive balance of reproduc- 
tion over mortality. Since Negroes 
have not only been able to survive 
but to also show moderate increases 
in population wherever they may 
be, it is evident that their fertility 
and fecundity are adequate. 


DISEASES 


Many of the diseases that affect 
Negroes do so in a way not ap- 
preciably different from the way 
they affect white people. 

Attempts have been made to for- 
mulate a generalized explanation 
for the differences of disease pat- 
terns among Negroes and whites 
and have included theories based 
on such factors as diet, environ- 
ment, social conditions, genotypic 
physical characteristics, and the 
psyche. However, no single reason 
may be given for the differences 
in all diseases, and each disease 
may have several factors that can 
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account for its variation between 
races. 


SURGERY 


Surgeons who have had consid- 
erable clinical experience with 
Negroes commend them as excel- 
lent surgical risks. They are stoic 
in their reaction to pain and dis- 
comfiture, do not easily go into 
shock, take anesthesia well, resist 
infection, and show remarkable 
powers of recovery. 


The first person to undergo a 
successful cardiac suture was a 
Negro, which was as much a trib- 
ute to the hardihood of the pati- 
ent as it was to the skill of the 
surgeon, who, incidentally was 
himself a Negro — the late Dr. 
Daniel H. Williams. 


THE BRAIN 


The brain has been studied more 
than any other internal organ as 
to the relation of its anatomy to 
race. And, while there are most 
anatomists who give the impres- 
sion that they are able to distin- 
guish at a glance the brain of a 
Negro from that of a Caucasian, 
it is extremely doubtful, according 
to more conversative writers, that 
any given brain can, on the basis 
of its structure, be classified as 
that of a Negro or white, male or 
female, genius or individual of 
average ability. 
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“44 the Negro Demand for Gaull 


Equality S 


aletaging the 


Nations War Effort?” 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HE Negro population’s de- 

American life is not inter- 

fering or sabotaging the 

mand for full equality in 

nation’s war effort, the majority 

of the nation - both black and 
white - believes. 


Response to the first question 
submitted by the Negro Digest 
Poll to a cross-section of the count- 
ty shows that while a great major- 
ity of whites still are not willing 
to grant equality to Negroes, they 
do not hold that the Negro’s de- 
mands are damaging to the war 
effort. 


In taking a survey on the very 
debatable question of Negro equa- 
lity, the Negro Digest Poll found 
in questioning both Negro and 
white that strong opinions were 
expressed on both sides. 


The question submitted and the 
total results were: 


“Is the Negro demand for full 


equality sabotaging the nation’s 
war effort?” 


17% 
15% 


It was found that whites in the 
North and West overwhelmingly 
expressed the opinion that the Ne- 
gro efforts for equality do not 
hurt our war effort while the 
South felt exactly the opposite 
However, even in the North 
whites overwhelmingly expressed 
their belief against granting full 
equality at this time. 


On the question of whether the 
Negro demands were sabotage of 
the war, the total tally showed: 


Yes No Undecided 


North 14% 70% 16% 
West «11% 75% «14% 
South 82% 16% 2% 


The results tabulated in the Ne- 
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gro votes on the same query show- 
ed: 


North 1% 99% 
West 2% 98% .... 
South 2% 93% 5% 


The other question submitted 


was: 


“Do you believe full equality 
should be granted to the Negro?” 


The tally among whites who 
were questioned showed: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 7% 88% 5% 
West 8% 86% 6% 
South 1% 99% 


On the same question submitted 
to Negroes, the results ran ex- 
actly opposite as follows: 


North 99% 1% 
West 98% 1% 1% 
South 93% 2% 5% 


While the closest division of 
opinion was found in the opinions 
on the relationship of the Negro’s 
equality demands to the war, still 
most of the interviews showed 
both whites and Negroes more an- 
xious to discuss whether equality 
should be given. 


The argument given by whites 
against equality was that Negroes 
were not prepared for it now. In 
the South many said that the Ne- 


‘gro would never get equality be- 
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cause they were inferior to 
whites. 


Negro expressions on the other 
hand were along the lines that the 
war for democracy was a sham 
until the Negro was granted full 
rights as an American citizen. 


On the question of sabotaging — 
the war effort most Northern 
whites leaned to the opinion that 
the Negro’s demands had not 
blocked and hampered any actual 
phases of the war effort in the 
Army or in defense industry. As 
far as morale of the thirteen mil- 
lion Negroes in America, most 
showed little interest. 

Negroes on the other hand felt 
that the lack of equality itself - 
rather than the Negro’s demand 
for it - was hurting the nation’s 
war effort. Most expressed alarm 
at the low morale of the Negro 
because of the discrimination and 
segregation practiced while the 
nation was fighting a ‘‘war for de- 
mocracy.” 


Many Negroes pointed out that 
the best way to aid the war effort 
would be to grant the Negro equ- 
ality so that he could work and 
fight 100 per cent against the 
Axis. Some also pointed to the 
morals involved in the war and 
said that the war aims could be- 
come real for America only if it 
“practiced the democracy it pre- 
ached.” 


TABLE 


“Should Negroes 
Demand 


Equality Now?” 


N O eee By John Temple Graves 


Condensed from Virginia Quarterly Review 


HE SIMPLE and tragic 
truth of the race situation 
in the Southern states 
where three-fourths o f 
the country’s Negroes live is that 
in a time of total war Northern 
agitators of the black man are 
giving new leases of life to South- 
ern agitators of the white man. 
The whole story is in that. 
Negro leaders outside the 
South, with the apparent backing 
of Mrs. Roosevelt and the possible 
support of the administration, 
made the war an occasion for the 
most intensive campaign ever 
launched against any and every 
differential, minor or major, be- 
tween white and black. 
If these leaders had been will- 
ing to confine their fire to dis- 
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criminations against the Negro 
in war production plants and in 
training schools, the Talmadges 
and all they represent in dema- 
gogy, fanaticism, Ku Klux - ism, 
psychopathic hate and fear would 
not have been given new leases. 
They have chosen, however, to 
go crazy with their championing, 
scouring the land for trouble, en- 
tering loud complaint even a- 
gainst the calling of Negro babies 
“pickaninnies,” and making plain 
beyond question an intent to use 
the war for settling overnight the 
whole, long, complicated, infinite- 
ly delicate racial problem. 

Their argument has its appeal, 
true. They say that America must 
prove the democracy for which it 
is asking its people to fight abroad 


rterly Review 
Quarterly 


by making it complete at home. 
In the circumstances, however, 
they might as logically say that 
because America’s house is on 
fire, America must take the occa- 
sion for renovating the kitchen 
or putting Venetian blinds in the 
parlor. 


So little are they concerned by 
the fact that their all-embracive 
crusade means a domestic war 
while their coumtry is making su- 
preme war abroad that they have 
invited their followers to think 
in terms of a Double V-for Victo- 
ry - - victory in battle with Hitler 
and victory in battle at home. Vic- 
tory, unhappily, doesn’t work that 
way. The battle at home begins to 
threaten the battle against the 
man with the little black mus- 
tache. 


These Negro leaders, who insist 
on appeasement as their price of 
full participation in the war, say 
that Southern white liberals who 
are opposing them in what these 
liberals think are the interests of 
the Negro and the nation, do not 
properly estimate the current feel- 
ing among the Negro population. 
An answer is that these leaders 
themselves and their backers in 
high political place have brought 
the feeling to its intensities A 
more compelling answer is that 
there is another feeling which is 
being agitated to white heat, too: 
that is the feeling of white major- 
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ities in the South - - where most 
of the Negroes live. 

A fact as sure as science is that 
the white majorities of the South 
are unwavering and total in their 
determination not to have race 
segregation abolished. 

Southern Negro leaders have 
not made up their minds whether 
to follow the Southern white lib- 
erals or the Northern crusaders 
for all-or-nothing. But they are 
for the most part willing, never- 
theless, to stress the national need 
in wartime and the boon of this 
country to all of its people. 

That Northern Negro leaders 
are determined to use the war as 
their chance for immediate and 
all-inclusive elimination of racial 
distinctions is a matter not in dis- 
pute, since they proclaim it. 

What about the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration? Is it, too, looking 
in that direction? Throughout 
most of the South the activities 
of White, Randolph, and the oth- 
ers are identified with Mrs. Roos- 
evelt and her known position on 
the race question. What the Ad- 
ministration itself has in mind I 
do not attempt to say, but there 
is a growing disposition among 
anti-New Dealers in the South to 
believe that it follows the First 
Lady. 

More and more there is grow- 
ing an appreciation of the fact 
that domestic crusades which 
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mean a division in the face of the 
enemy are suicidal and that the 
so-called Double V (for victory 
over enemies abroad and over en- 
emies at home) is really a Double 
X, a double-crossing of hopes for 
the very arena in which domestic 
crusades are waged. 

Race segregation is an issue 
which cannot be forced in the 
South without hate, fear, violence, 
and a tragic dissipation of energies 
that belong to the war. Whatever 
the right and wrong of it, there 
are too many irreconcilables to 
make a solution possible now. 

Something which the agitators 

for complete equalities between 
the races overlook is the vast dif- 
ference between the Southern sit- 
uation and that elsewhere. Of the 
12,800,000 Negroes in the United 
States, more than three-fourths 
are in the South. The “Negro 
problem” in a state like New 
York, where Negroes are only 
four per cent of the population, 
is different both in nature and in 
degree from the problem in Miss- 
issippi where Negroes are 49 per 
cent of the population. 


Much of the advancement of 
the Negro has come about as a 
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result of efforts by the very lead- 
ers and organizations that are agi- 
tating him now to demand a radi- 
cal and immediate change in the 
midst of a war which threatens 
him as it does most of all Ameri- 
cans. The very hands that have 
given him so much of this are in 
danger now of taking it away. If 
the war is lost or if the peace be- 
tween white men and black in the 
South is lost, there will be no ad- 
vancing, nor any holding of ad- 
vances made. This war must be 
won. And the black man in the 
South, where most black men live, 
must get on with the white man 
in the South, no matter what 
Washington orders or New York 
demands. 


Segregation in the South is not 
going to be eliminated. That is a 
fact to be faced, but it does not 
preclude a constant improvement 
in the Negro’s side of Jim Crow. 
Universal suffrage is not going 
to be granted the Negro in the 
South now, either, and that, too, 
is a fact to be faced. 


The Negro needs much and is 
promised much but there is no 
hope for him unless he gets along 
with the white men of the South. 


the Negro leaders and the Ne- 

gro press are pushing matters 

to a climax in America. For 
it is the Negro masses in the South 
as well as in the North whose 
souls have been stirred and who 
refuse to follow the more polite 
processes of uncomplaining evo- 
lution. 


I IS a mistake to believe that 


As a matter of fact, no Negro 
newspaper in America dares to 
report the actual confusion and 
disillusionment of this great mi- 
nority. While Negroes are with- 
out hate, many of them are filled 
with resentment and despair. 

They want to feel that this is 
their war and that their contribu- 
tion to the war will also be a con- 
tribution to their own liberation. 
The mounting bigotry of white 
America reflected in farm, field 
and factory as well as in the 
armed forces of the nation clouds 
this hope and obscures their vi- 


sion. 

The most enlightened leader- 
ship among the Negro people 
recognizes that this is not a white 
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“Negro Equality Now?” 
YE S eee By Louis E. Martin 


Condensed from Crisis 


man’s war and that the destiny of 
the race is linked with the democ- 
racies and that all will be lost in 
an Axis victory. 

The leadership is determined 
to work out the problems of the 
race within the framework of de- 
mocracy and they insist that de- 
mocracy must be attained at all 
costs. 

The white friends of the Negro 
who are blind to the depths of his : 
spirit and who do not recognize 
the significance of this world rev- 
olution of which they speak are 
being rudely awakened. The Ne- 
gro knows that fundamental de- 
mocratic justice is on his side as 
well as the expediency of this war. 

The American Negro is becom- 
ing aware of his unique position 
in the colored world and he is no > 
longer deluded by the myths of 
white supremacy. He is acutely 
conscious of his own potentiali- 
ties and of his own inferior sta- 
tus. 


The overtones of the world rev- 
olution have intensified his sense 
of injustice and broadened his 


horizon. No threats, implied or 
explicit, can now stem the tide 
of social unrest today when war 
is the instrument for world de- 
liverance. 


The friends of the Negro who 
are alarmed at this inevitable de- 
velopment already are speaking 
of post-war conflicts. It is unfor- 
tunate that they will not face the 
crux of the problem and work to- 
ward the fulfullment of democ- 
racy without fear of its conse 
quences. 


The Talmadge mind-set that do- 
minates southern thought and 
which is afraid of the very ends 
for which the war is being fought 
is the most serious internal menace 
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that our country has ever known. 

The “cracker” Fascists who are 
victims of their own racial myths 
are desperately attempting to crip- 
ple, as their fathers before them 
have crippled, a great past of the 
human resources of the nation. 
Too many of them are asking why 
win the war from the Japs abroad 
and lose it to the “niggers” at 
home. History and tradition com- 
bine to form a bulwark for native 
fascism that is no less dangerous 
than that of Hitler. 


When the Negro’s white 
friends seek to appease these for- 
ces against which democracy does 
not now prevail they must suffer 
as all appeasers must in war and 
revolution. 


Hitler at the Olympics 


THE MANNER in which Hitler applauds German 


winners, in a frenzy of shrieks, clapp 


ings, and contor- 


tions, is painful proof that the whole idea of the Olympic 
Games is far too broad for his single-track mind He has 
said some remarkable things. 

“The American Negroes are not entitled to com- 
pete,” he said for example. “It was unfair of the United 
States to send these flatfooted specimens to compete with 
the noble products of Germany. I am going to vote a- 
gainst Negro participation in the future.” 

He means is too. Although it is his policy to bid 
every winner to his box, to congratulate him and shake 
hands, he has repeatedly snubbed and ignored the colored 
American representatives. Whenever one of the tall, 
graceful, perfectly built, dark-skinned athletes scored a 
triumph Hitler left his seat hurriedly and returned only 
when a signal for the next event was sounded. 

Bella Fromm’s Diary, Harpers Magazine 


{ Along with John Brown, Jewish 


triumvirate rode Kansas plains 


We Fought Slavery Together 


Condensed from Jewish Survey 


By Rabbi Harry Essrig 


EWS and Negroes in waging 

the @irrent decisive struggle 

against Fascist slavery will re- 

joice in discovering that this 
is not the first time they have 
joined hands in battle for racial 
equality. 

Few people are familiar with 
the fact that three Jewish volun- 
teers rallied to John Brown's col- 
ors when he, inflamed with the 
bruning hatred of slavery, em- 
barked on his “divine mission™ 

The Jewish triumvirate that 
threw in its lot with that of John 
Brown during the hectic and tense 
struggle of 1854-7 which was to 
seal the fate of Kansas consisted 
of August Bondi, Theodore Wein- 
er and Jacob Benjamin. 

Born in Vienna in 1833, Bondi 
received an academic and scienti- 
fic education. At the age of 15, 
his parents emigrated to the Unit- 
ed States and settled in St. Louis. 

His restless spirit led him to 
enlist in an 1850 expedition bent 
upon liberating Cuba. When this 
proved of no avail, he returned 


after a brief sojourn in Texas, to 
St. Louis. There he clerked for 
Jacob Benjamin and tied the first 
knots of a friendship that was to 
mold their common future for 
many years. For along with The- 
odore Weiner, they were soon to 
establish a trading post in the vici- 
nity of Ossawatomie. It was there 
in 1855 that this trio was confront- 
ed with the slavery issue. 


As free soilers, they were soon 
menaced by their neighbors who 
were accustomed to furnish “pla- 
ces of rendezvous and active aid” 
to the armed southern bands that 
crossed the border with the inten- 
tion of keeping the Kansas terri- 
tory by fair means or foul within 
the fold of slavery. They were 
advised to clear out or suffer the 
punishment meted out to other 
like - minded pioneers. In time, 
however, they met Frederick 
Brown, who promised immediate 
assistance, and before long were 
enlisted in the military company 
known as Kansas regulars which 
John Brown organized. 
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{ Maybe famous educator would 
change his mind if he lived today 


Looking Back at Booker T. 


Condensed from South Atlantic Quarterly 


By W. E. Farrison 


N FEBRUARY 2, 1895, 

Frederick Douglas died in 

Washington, D. C. For 

more than fifty years he 
had been the acknowleged leader 
and champion of the Negro in 
America. 

On September 18, 1895, Booker 
T. Washingiton delivered a speech 
at the Cotton States Exposition in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in which he 
declared that, “In all things that 
are purely social we (Negroes and 
Southern whites) can be as separ- 
ate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to 
mutual progress.” As a result of 
his speech Mr. Washington at 
once came to be looked upon as 
a successor to Frederick Douglas, 
the “leader of the Negro people.” 

When after his schooling at 
Hampton Institute, Mr. Washing- 
ton went to work as a teacher in 
a South that was being rapidly 
unreconstructed, he found by far 
the majority of Negroes unletter- 
ed and poverty-stricken. To him 
it appeared that the immediate 
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problems of these Negroes were 
more ecomonic and personal than 
political—that it was, first of all, 
a problem of helping them to pro- 
vide themselves with the concrete 
necessities for comfortable and 
wholesome family life, rather 
than a matter of inspiring them to 
strive after the ideals of citizen- 
ship, general learning, and liberal 
culture. 

“The opportunity to earn a dol- 
lar in a factory just now,” he dec- 
lared in the famous Atlanta 
speech, “is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a 
dollar in an opera house.” 

Corollary with this was a se- 
cond lesson, which involved the 
so-called race problem. When the 
Negro succeeded in making him- 
self indispensable to his communi- 
ty, when he got wealth and eco- 
nomic security, respectability and 
influence and even political pow- 
er would be added unto him. 

Although Mr. Washington is 
often acredited with developing 
a new theory of education, the ies- 
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sons which he endeavored to 
teach were not new. His doctrine 
concerning work was essentially 
the same as the “gospel of labor” 
which Thomas Carlyle — whom 
he probably had not read exten- 
sively—had preached in splutter- 
ing and cryptic exclamations earli- 
er in the nineteenth century. The 
lessons of economy and thrift, as 
everyone knows, had been pro- 
mulgated in colonial America 
more than a hundred 
years before by that 
apostle of material com- 
fort and progress, Ben- 
jamin Franklin—whom 
Mr. Washington, doubt- 
less, had read. 

Is should also be noted 
that the idea of inculcat- 
ing in Negroes lessons 
of industry, thrift, and 
economy by means of a 
school devoted to industrial educ- 
ation was not original with either 
Mr. Washington or General Arm- 
strong. As Mr. Washington him- 
self knew, the idea was much ol- 
der than the Emancipation Procla- 
mation; and as he also knew, his 
basic arguments in favor of indus- 
trial training for free Negroes had 
been set forth by Frederick Doug- 
las in his proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an industrial college 
for Negroes long before the Civil 
War. 
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Almost fifzy years have passed 
since Mr. Washington came into 
prominence as an educator and 
leader. In spite of notable indus- 
trial progress and economic advan- 
cement, and the make-believe of 
the over-optimistic, the masses of 
Negroes, especially in the South, 
are still living in poverty and ig- 
norance. 

Granted that there is moral 
value as well as dignity in manual 
labor, and that economic inde- 
pendence may be achiev- 
ed by industrial skill- 
though the depression 
of the 1930's leads one 
to wonder whether any 
amount or kind of edu- 
cation or training can 
guarantee economic se- 
curity — how can the 
Negro secure to himself 
the benefits of his labor 
unless he has some in- 
fluence in the determination of his 
value to his community as a work- 
er? And how can he have this 
while, because of a lack of influ- 
ence and power in the body politic, 
he can still work only at such jobs 
as are given to him? Obviously, 
one who is powerless to choose his 
job is equally as powerless to de- 
mand full reward for his labor. 

As a result of the promulgation 
of Mr. Washington's views indus- 
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trial training of a kind became a 
feature of Negro education in the 
South and has remained thus ever 
since. 

Despite the increase in the num- 
ber of industrial schools, however, 
industrial training has remained 
principally a verbal feature of 
Negro education — for reasons 
which one needs no philosopher's 
lantern to see. First, with but one 
or two exceptions the private 
schools have never been adequate- 
ly equipped to offer thorough in- 
dustrial training to anybody, and 
the one or two exceptions could ac- 
commodate only a negligible mino- 
rity of those who might have pro- 
fited by such training. Second, un- 
til recently, after industrial train- 
ing was transformed into “me- 
chanical arts” and “technical edu- 
cation,” probably nowhere in the 
South was it given anything appro- 
aching adequate support out of 
public funds. 

Why have matters developed 
thus? Not because everybody has 
been naive enough to believe that 
everything has been lovely, but be- 
cause Negroes as a group have not 
been sufficiently influential and 
powerful politically to demand 
better consideration from those in 
control of public funds and public 
policies. 

A belief held by many, especial- 
ly by those who have never taken 
the trouble to read Mr. Washing- 
ton carefully, is that he advocated 
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industrial training for Negroes to 
the exclusion of liberal education. 

Mr. Washington’s frequent ri- 
dicule of the study of French, in- 
strumental music, and foreign 
geography in dirty cabins was 
not an argument against liberal 
education. Plainly, it was not in- 
tended to be such. Rather, it was 
an argument against any kind of 
learning that did not meet the 
immediate needs of the learner. 

As it has been with many other 
pleaders for particular causes, so 
it was with Mr. Washington. His 
belief in industrial education be- 
came a faith which he defended 
short of discrediting all other 
faiths. 

He himself probably was not 
confused, but there was the danger 
that those who would follow 
him might be misled into putting 
too much emphasis on merely 
making a living and too little on 
living. 

Had Mr. Washington lived 
twenty years longer, he could 
hardly have missed seeing that no 
one kind of education is suffici- 
ent even for the masses of Ne- 
groes — unless the Negro is to 
remain some special kind of Am- 
erican and something less than an 
American citizen. Seeing this, 
great American that he was, Mr. 
Washington, doubtless, would 
have changed his philosophy of 
education and also his views as a 
“leader of the Negro people.’ 


Coral Sea battle related 


{ Epic heroism of Negro sailors in 


Heroes On Blat- Tons 


Condensed from the Chicago Defender 


By Stanley Johnston 


IHE BATTLE of the Coral 
Sea, which was fought 
during the period of May 
4 to May 8, ushered in a 
new kind of naval war. 
Whenever stories are told of the 
courage, endurance and self-sacri- 
fice of men, no recounting will 
be complete without the mention 
of the epic deeds of the crew of 
the aircraft carrier Lexington. 
During the five-hour-long fight 
to save the ship, the colored men 
along with everyone else fought 
gallantly side by side to save the 
Lexington. Despite all our efforts, 
half the ship was hopelessly afire. 
Orders were given to get every 
man on deck. The only way to 
get these men out was to send 
messengers for them through 
smoke-filled galleries and flame- 
scorched passageways — to send 
messengers down through the 
death, the dark, the wreckage of 
a sinking ship. 
It was Commander Mort Selig- 
man’s task to direct the rescue, I 
heard him call on the men around 


him: “There are three men in 
frame So-and-So. That's below the 
fire. To reach them one of you 
must go around the fire and 
through passage X.” 

A young colored mess attend- 
ant stepped forward. I could not 
see his face for he was wearing a 
smoke helmet. He saluted and 
quietly said: “I’ll go, Sir.” 

“Sure you know how to reach 
them?” the commander asked. 

“Yes, Sir. I know the way.” 

“Do you realize that you might 
never make it, might never come 
back?” 

“Yes, Sir. I do. But I would like 
to try just the same,” 

“Right then. On your way. And 
good luck to you. We'll be waiting 
for you.” 

He went. Through long pass- 
ageways and down several flights 
of steel steps deep into the vast 
hull. 

But he was sure of his way. This 
fine colored lad did come back. 
And what’s more— he brought 
the three men with him. 
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Christ a disgraceful 


E Negro represents the 
largest single minority 
group in the country. In 


the case of these 12 million 
Americans, it is fairly obvious 
that delinquency is a practical 
protest against a discrimination 
that is ethically indefensable, so- 
cially unjustifiable, and radically 
un-Christian. 

Denied political, economic, and 
social equality, a disproportionate 
number of Negroes have translat- 
ed a deep inner frustration into an 
external attitude that is complet- 
ely anti-social. 

Segregation in what we are 
forced with an understandable 
sense of shame to call the “‘Chris- 
tian ghettoes’” is not conducive to 
normal, social outlooks. 

Hemmed in by the barriers of 
conscious, deliberate discrimina- 
tion, the Negro discovers at an 
early and critical period of his life 
that those innate human desires 
for liberty, for physical well-be- 
ing, for all those common things 
that spell human happiness are 
the unique privilege of those 
very articulate “superiority” is 
based ona difference in pigmenta- 
tion. The effects of such discri- 


{ Jim Crow in Mystical Body of 
anomaly 


A Bishop Looks at Race Bias 


tik By the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil 
Bishop of the Chicago Catholic Diocese 


mination on the individual Negro 
and on the community have been 
disastrous and incalculable. 

The time has come to apply 
the remedies and to apply them 
quickly. These people are no 
longer satisfied with weasel 
words and promises. 
Their demands are most reason- 
able. They are simply asking that 
they be given their rights as Amer- 
ican citizens, rights guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution of this 
country. 

The opportunity to progress, to 
better themselves economically, to 
share in the industrial, social, poli- 
tical, and cultural life of America- 
these are the things that the Amer- 
ican Negro seeks - and he can no 
longer be denied them. 

If the Negro is worthy to die 
with the white men, then he is 
worthy to live with him on terms 
of honest, objective equality. It is 
the tnost dangerous kind of hy- 
pocrisy to wage a war for democ- 
racy and at the same time to deny 
the basic benefits of democracy to 
any group of citizens. 

Democracy is not divisible. We 
cannot be part free and part slave 
any more in 1942 than we could 


in 1862. Any person whether he 
be public official, industrial lead- 
er, educator, or churchman, who 
advocates or practices race discri- 
mination, is guilty of contributing 
to disunity - and disunity is a 
most dangerous enemy, since it so 
often prepares the soil for Fascism. 


The Church in this country at 
this moment is face to face with 
the problem. It must be met by 
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a reaffirmation in action of the 
great Christian virtues of justice 
and charity. Jim Crowism in the 
Mystical Body of Christ is a dis- 
graceful anomaly. 


Christianity pays no heed to ac- 
cidental differences of race, color, 
or economic status. To see Christ 
in every creature is the very es- 
sence of the Christian religion. 


Where We Come Iu 


WE HAVE an army of four million now. It will be 
increased to eight million. For every man in the armed | 
forces eighteen more, a total of 144 million, will be need- 
ed in war work at home. 


The U.S. hasn’t white men and women enough to put 
eight million in the army and 144 million in essential 
war work. The total population of the United States is 
only 120 million whites. There will be a shortage of 24 
million war workers, and there is where we colored 
people will come in. 


Afro-American 


BOOK SECTION 


NEGROES 
WASHINGTON 


A condensation from the book 
“WASHINGTON IS LIKE THAT” 


By W. M. Kiplinger 


In a chapter on the Negro in American government, the 
noted author and editor of the most authoritative newsletter 


from Washington discovers that the nation’s capitol is the No. 1 
Negro city of the nation. 
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in world for several reasons 


{ Washington is No. 1 Negro city 


Negroes In Washington 


By W. M. Kiplinger 


W/O situations make Wash- 
ington the No. 1 Negro 
city of the United States 
and the world. First, it has a large 
Negro population. Second, it is 
the center of a new push for 
Negro equality, and this is of 
great national significance for 
whites and blacks alike. 
' As for the Negro community 
of Washington, it consists of 225,- 
000 Negroes within the District 
of Columbia, as compared with 
600,00 whites. More than one in 
every four persons in Washington 
is Negro. The population is about 
28 per cent Negro, which is a 
higher percentage than that of 
any other large city of comparable 
size in the United States or the 
world. No Southern city has as 
many Negroes, and no Northern 
city has as large a proportion. 
The masses of Washington Neg- 
roes are not even notably zealous 
for race equality. They go along 
in their placid course, lulled by a 
certain security which comes from 
the government pay checks that 
trickle down through the Negro 
pouulation as they do through 
the white. The Washington Negro 
community does not supply the 


driving force for the equality 
movement. 


Within Washington, however, 
is a colony of national Negro 
leaders, highly intelligent and 
educated men, and they are the 
“brown brain trust” of the Negro 
equality movement. Most of them 
seek, first, economic equality and 
a chance to get a proportional 
number of government jobs and 
private jobs for their people. 

The stature of Negroes in go- 
vernment has grown more during 
the New Deal than in all the pre- 
vious years since Reconstruction 
days. Formerly Negroes were ex 
pected to be content with three 
political jobs in Washington — 
Register of the Treasury, Auditor 
of the Navy, and Recorder of 
Deeds for the District of Colum- 
bia. Of these three only the Re- 
corder of Deeds is a Negro today, 
but more than one hundred other 
Negroes hold down positions of 
authority within government as 
executives or influential advisers. 
The number of Negro employees 
of the federal government in all 
parts of the country has tripled 
from 50,000 to more than 150,- 
000. The number is steadily in- 
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creasing. 

The three persons in govern- 
ment most responsible for the 
rise in position of the Negroes are 
President Roosevelt, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes. 

One of Ickes’ first steps as a 
trail blazer on behalf of better 
treatment of Negroes in govern- 
ment was the hiring of racial ad- 
visers in the early days of the 
New Deal. The first was Clark 
Foreman, a white Atlantan who 
had been employed by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, and who was 
familiar with all the Negro ad- 
vancement causes. Through Fore- 
man, Ickes proceeded to hire many 
Negroes. In the offices of the 
Public Works Administration, 
then under Ickes wing, they work- 
ed alongside of the whites. Fore- 
man also got Ickes to insert in 
Public Works contracts a provi- 
sion requiring contractors to em- 
ploy Negroes on PWA projects in 
the proportion they represented 
in the local community. 

Ickes has also helped Negroes 
in his capacity of boss of national 
parks. In Washington, the Natio- 
nal Park Service includes a number 
of public golf courses and tennis 
courts. Formerly these were used 
exclusively by whites, but all of 
a sudden one Sunday morning in 
the summer of 1941 some Negro 
players appeared, accompanied 


also by park policemen (also under 
Ickes) to enforce the order. 

With the Roosevelts’ appearen- 
ce in Washington, Negroes got a 
large-scale entree at the White 
House for the the first time in his- 
tory. The President's calendar 
was opened to a aumber of Negro 
leaders, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
brought her sympathy for the Ne- 
groes out into full view. 

The President's part has con- 
sisted mainly of issuing executive 
orders against discriminaion—and 
following them up to make them 
stick. 

Most of the Negro leaders 
within the government have simil- 
ar backgrounds—"‘intellectual” or 
“social worker.” Only a few of the 
Negro advisers and officials with- 
in the Roosevelt administration 
are fraternal leaders. Still, there 
are enough differences among the 
current Negro leaders to produce 
a split in their ranks in Washing- 
ton. It runs generally between the 
college-bred “‘intellectuals” and 
the “practical men” who have 
pulled themselves up by their 
bootstraps. 

The Negro organizations now 
have three main complaints about 
government, and these indicate 
their immediate objectives: 

Compaint No. 1 is that al- 
though Negroes have 150,000 jobs 
in the federal government services, 
this still is not as many as their 
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proportion in the population en- 
titles them to. (They are approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion.) 

Complaint No. 2 is that the 
average income of Negro govern- 
ment workers in all parts of the 
country is only $1300, instead of 
$1871 which is the national aver- 
age for all government employees. 
The leaders claim that Negroes are 
held to the bottom jobs, without 
adequate chance for advancement. 

Complaint No. 3 is that the 
“rule of three” still is on the 
Civil Service Commission books, 
and still allows some administrat- 
ors to avoid hiring Negroes. Neg- 
ro leaders would like to see a 
ruling which would make it com- 
pulsory for an administrator to 
take the first name on the eligib- 
ility list for any particular job. 

There is no serious complaint 
about the postal service, which is 
the government’s largest hirer of 
Negroes. It has at least 7,000 Neg- 
ro carriers, 6,000 clerks, 1,000 
railroad mail clerks, and 6,000 
custodial employees. 

The Negroes have made tre- 
mendous progress toward equality 
of opportunity under Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. They have 
gone further and gained more 
than most of their leaders even 
thought they would get from go- 
vernment at this time. They have 
given President Roosevelt a secure 
position as the greatest patron 
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saint of Negroes since Lincoln, 
And they have gained all this 
without much publicity, without 
much attention from the bulk of 
the press of the nation. 

Whether the ultimate departure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt from 
the White House will mean the 
end of the game or just a seventh 
inning streatch, no one knows. 
But one thing is sure — the Neg- 
roes are piling up the score while 
the going is good. 

Of the 225,000 Negroes in 
Washington, more than 35,000 
work for the government. Most 
are janitors, charwomen and mes- 
sengers. A few are middle-grade 
clerks and technicians. One group, 
discussed previously, hold import- 
ant administrative posts. About 
1,500 Negro Washingtonians are 
teachers in the public schools or 
night schools, in Miner Teachers 
College, or at Howard University. 
A few men are doctors, dentists 
and lawyers for the Negro com- 
munity, and they are college - edu- 
cated. The great bulk of the 225,- 
000 work in one way or another 
for the whites — as chauffeurs, 
maids, cooks, janitors, barbers, 
bootblacks, taxi drivers, hod car- 
riers, caddies, bellboys and wait- 
ers. (Many a Washington waiter 
is a college graduate.) 

Taken altogether, Washington 
Negroes are the best educated 
single group in their race. Only 
4 out of 100 are illiterate. Their 
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public schools are on a level with 
those of the whites. Their Howard 
University, which sits high on a 
hill in the middle of Washington, 
overlooking a water reservoir and 
the ball park, is called the “Negro 
Harvard.” It has 268 professors, 
and 2,173 colored students, and 
is the leading Negro college in 
the world. It lifts the social and 
intellectual tone of the upper 
crust, but exerts only a faint pull 
on the middle and lower classes. 


Washington is not a garden of 
the Negro arts. Educated Negro 
Washingtonians tend to be social 
or political doers rather than aes- 
thetic creators. There is no Negro 
drama in Washington, except for 
some amateur performances cul- 
tivated by Howard University. 
The Howard Theater, which is 
No. 1 Negro theater, tried running 
plays, but gave them up for hot 
trumpets. But even in the field of 
hot trumpets, Washington Neg- 
roes have never been world beat- 
ers. The city has contributed a 
handful of colored singers and tap 
dancers, and two well - known 
bandleaders, Duke Ellington and 
Claude Hopkins, but the city has 
few joints where hot jazz ensemb- 
les are incubated. As a cradle of 
the blues, jazz and jumping jives, 
Washington can’t compare with 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
New Orleans or New York. The 
hepcats complain that Negro 
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Washingtonians are too highbrow 
to appreciate good jive. For mo- 
vies, however, Washington has 
more Negro theaters than any 
other city in the country. 

The jim crow policy does not 
prevail on Washington street - 
cars and busses. Negroes can and 
do take any seat, front or rear. 
But that’s about where the equal 
privileges end, for in almost 
everything else Negroes are re- 
minded daily that Washington is 
south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Today a few light Negroes 
slip into the theaters, and a few 
eat at white restaurants, undetect- 
ed. And every now and then, a 
very light Negro stays at a white 
hotel. The most famous example 
was that of Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who used to stay 
at the swanky Hay-Adams House, 
across Lafayette Square from the 
White House. Being very white in 
appearance, he was not recognized 
until ‘Time’ magazine featured 
him in a story and on the cover, 
and he was forced to leave the 
hotel. 


The 72 per cent of Washington 
whites would not know how to 
get along without the 28 per cent 
of blacks. They rely on them to 
help do the drudgery work in 
homes, stores and offices. They 
sell them groceries, rent them 


houses at extra high rents, and 
complain always about them. The 
whites are less patronizing than 
whites of cities farther south, but 
also less helpful than the whites 
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of most northern cities. They have 
heard vague rumors about the 
equality movement but they think 
it is just a passing phase. They 
have not yet learned that it isn’t. 


Colored Office Help 


UNLESS SOMEBODY in Washington is having a 
pipe dream, there is going to be a shortage of office 
workers. It is not so much the young men whom Uncle 
Sam will tap on the shoulder, but the big money lure of 
the war industries that will take many men from our off- 
ice and sales organizations. So it might not be too early to 
begin to think a little about what we can do to bridge the 


Some business men are casting about for capable wo- 
men to fill the jobs which men will leave. There is, how- 
ever, one other source which might well be explored— 
Negroes. While the problem of mixing colored and 
white workers is a difficult one at best, the Negro people 
have made great educational strides in the last twenty 
years. This is true in the South as well as in the North. 

Our colleges are turning out many graduates who 
are well qualified for positions in business, The very fact 
that they must overcome racial prejudice has put them on 
their toes. 

This year I spent some time in the WPB offices in 
Washington where colored typists, stenographers, and 
clerks are widely used. I was quite favorably impressed 
with their capacity and willingness to work, particularly 
colored stenographers who come to Washington from 
all over the country to fill civil service jobs. 

One of my friends in the Labor Division of WPB 
has a colored secretary who, he insists, is better than any 
white secretary he ever had or hopes to have. This war 
is going to make us break with many traditions. Perhaps 
we might add to the list the tradition of employing only 
white people in our offices. 
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as just the right thing for the very few spare moments of 
extra time they enjoy. 


Negro Digest is offering a regular $3.00 a year sub- 
scription to men in the service for only $2.00. Do your 
part to keep the men in khaki and navy blue in touch with 
civilian life and contemporary thought while they are 
far from home. 


Subscriptions may be entered by friends or relati- - 
ves as gifts or by servicemen themselves. 


NEGRO DIGEST 
3507 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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war, 

It takes men - men made of many things. There 
are flags and harmonicas and cigarettes and letters from 
back home and short beers and roast beef and “Snappy 
Stories” and clean socks and Hazel Scott. It all adds up 
to morale. 

Part of army morale is keeping up with the world - 
reading. That’s where Negro Digest fills the bill. Ne- 
gro Digest has everything - laughs, controversy, tragedy, 
excitement, entertainment, knowledge - a complete, well- 
rounded magazine that does the job of a dozen others. 
It separates the wheat from the chaff to serve up an al- 
ways interesting evening. In condensed, easy-to-handle 
form it is the perfect gift for men in military service. 

Here is the exact thing you have been looking for 
to send to your friends and relatives in the Army and 
Navy. In training camps and at far-away defense out- 
posts they will always warmly appreciate Negro Digest 
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